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Editorial. 


statistics we are about to pre- 
ive a much more direct and 

ring on agricultural interests 

urge rn-growing and cattle-raising 
West of the 


y nevertheless are of special interest 


f the than on those 
farmers in this section as illustrative 
greater economy as well as the greater 
of converting as much as possible of 


product of the 


farm into live stock, as 
pared with its sale off the farm in its raw 
lition. It is results only that fairly an- 
swer all questions of a practical nature. 
l'aking a series of years together, it is fully 
established atthe West that the farmers who 
have made live stock production the leading 
feature of their business have prospered far 
beyond those who have devoted themselves 
The statistics prepared by 
the Illinois State Board of Agriculture are 
conclusive evidence of this fact. Corn is the 
product of Illinois. The figures show 
| 1860, when corn was 42 1-2 cents per 
hel, the profit on the corn crop of the 
amounted to $8,633,000. In 1861 and 
32, when the price fell to 23 and 24 cents 
per bushel, the loss in those two years on the 
corn crop aggregated $16,000,000, In 1863, 
the price rose to 62 cents per bushel, and the 


to raising grain. 


great 


profit on the corn crop was nearly $12,000,- 


ing a profit. And the keeping of stock, 
while it enlarges the permanent grass lands 
of a farm, concentrates the cultivation of 
corn and roots on fewer acres, thus making 
it at once more easy and more thorough and 
productive. There is no longer any room to 
seriously question the fact that the only suc- 
cessful farming consists in selling that which 
may be fed on its products rather than those 
products themselves. 


THE RIGHT AND WRONG WAY. 


Hog production is likely to receive a pow- 
erful stimulus as one branch of farming, in 


visibly reduced within the past two seasons 
by disease and a falling off in prices, and 
the present reaction was naturally to be ez- 
pected. Now if farmers generally feel the 
new stimulation of advancing prices and 
leave other plans for the sake of going into 
hog raising, they will be as sure to bring 
down prices again as they do it. The mar- 
ket is made to fluctuate in just this way by 
ill considered impulses, and producers are 
sometimes at their wits’ end to know what 
to do. Nevertheless there is a level-headed 
view to take of the matter, and every farmer 
ought to see that he takes it. The Breeder’s 
Gazette gives sound views and sounder ad- 
vice when it says that the farmer who goes 
into hog-raising when they are high must 
necessarily incur a corresponding expense 
for breeding stock, and by the time he has 
anything to sell will find that the markct 
price has fallen. If he plant a crop this | 
spring because it was scarce or high last 
season, he will probably find before harvest 
that enough others have done the same to 
reduce the profits down to or below the ordi- 
nary level. 


Therefore its judgment is that there is 
no use in trying to follow the market. If 


and out of it again because it is low, the man 
who does it is pretty sure to always get left. 


the average condition of the market and go 
with that, of course keeping closely in view 


farm. 
hand to take ready advantage of a high mar- 
ket, which more than makes up to him the 
small profits he secures when it is low. But 
this jumping into the market just when it is | 
going up, which is the notorious folly of the | 
“lambs” in the stock market, is the thing | 
of all others to be avoided. It shows but a) 
hasty and shallow consideration of the sub-| 





000. In 1864, the price rose to 75 cents, and 
the enormous profit of $59,744,000 was re- 
1865 


alized, or about $14,25 per acre. In ‘ 


the price dropped to 29 1-2 cents, and there 
was a loss on the crop of nearly $1,000,000, 

In 1866, the price went up to 43 cents 
wit! profit of $1 5,000,000 ; in 1867 


’ 
a total 
it was 68 cents, with a profit of $26,000,000 ; 
in 1868, it was 43 cents, with a profit of $16,- 
000,000; in 1869, it was 57 cents, with a 
profit of only $15,000,000; in 1870, it was 
35 cents, with a profit of $10,000,000; in 
1871, it was 32 cents, with a profit of $9,000,- 
000; in 1872, it was 24 cents, with a loss of 
$5,183,000 ; in 1873, it was 32 cents, when the 
yield was smaller than for the three previous 
years, with a total loss of $29,000,000; in| 
1874, it was 56 cents, with another loss of | 


| 
ver $3,000,000; in 1875, it was 34 cents, | 


profit of $9,000,000 ; in 1876, it was | 2°Ce** the last year, finding it to answer | rocky parts should be encouraged to produce 
ts, with a loss of $24,530,000; in 1877, perfectly. Pies were made of the green fod-| ¢ro.wood and timber. A great mistake has 


nts, with a loss of over $16,000,- 
8, it was 22 cents, with a loss of 
‘}; in 1879, it was 32 cents, with 
=14,000,000; in 1880, it was 
rofit of over $4,000,000; 
ents, with a profit of 
t was 42 cents, with 
31,000,000; in 1883, it was 
f nearly $9,000,000 ; 


-! centa, 





with a loss of 
und in 1885, it was 28 | 
sof $10,831,000. 

the prices of corn, with the 
, to the farmers of Illinois 


Www) 


nsecutive vears,—over a 


facentury. They show to the eye 
fluctuations in the 
he staple agricultural product of 


it State, 


e the great 
and the uncertain, not to 
rious, condition of the farmers who 
their corn crop for their annual in- 
l)igesting these figures, what is the 
wry? That in thirteen of these twenty- 
six years the crops yielded a profit over the 
tof production, while in an equal number 
years the cost of production exceeded the 
The profits of the thir- 
rable years amounted to a total of 
18,000,000; while the losses of the thir- 
nfavorable years amounted to $159,- 
‘000. So that the actual total profits of 


ty-six years of corn-growing in Illinois 
were 859,000,000, 


sumn 


of 


fe 


he « rops. 


twer 


This is an average an- 
nual profit of $2,270,000, to be divided up 
among the corn-growers of that State. The 
total average in corn in the State being 7,000,- 
on) it gives an average profit of 
ents an acre over the cost of 

This being an average profit 
is that nearly one-half the acre- 
ave been even less than that. 

Here is the plain and true story of the 
Profits of corn raising, told of the largest 
i ing State in the Union. Does it 
reg i all encouraging to an Eastern farmer, 

"Hore or less discontented over the 
here? And in addition 
ves a better showing for a 
ears, than any other grain, 
clearly inculated by these 
‘8 to be raised by farmers, 
market, but for feeding to 
view to the sale of the 
€ grass and grain in the 
» the farmer puts himself on 
fo What has just been said of 
Corn-raising is to be said of other farm pro- 
ducts. The secret of success in farming is 
the conversion of as many of them, and as 
much, into live products as possible; into 
cattle, into mutton, into pork, into poultry 
and S88, into cheese, butter and milk. 

The manure of live stock of all kinds re- 
turns to the land the elements which were 
taken from it, and in an advanced condition: 
Thus the soil is kept in a state of continual 
‘mprovement. Without live-stock farming 
may be called a practically aimless occupa- 
Yon, since the products sold from a farm in 
a or unconverted state, have to be re- 

in res to their el 
touree, and the lack of Ive ated sete ot aks 
only source both capable and certain of yield- 
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ject. The present drive in the price of hogs | 
is as good as anything else to point the| 
moral for all those who are engaged in pro- 

Having carefully considered the | 
situation, a sagacious farmer will select his | 
staples and proceed acording to a fixed plan 

to produce them on his farm. 


duction. 


| * . 
Year in and 


year out he will average as good a profit as 
he really earns, and he will be wise to be 
contented with that. 


ENSILAGE. 





A new method of making ensilage 1s re- 
ported to have been discovered by a pioneer 
ensilage farmer in Essex, who described the 
method at the last meeting of the Ensilage | 
Society as follows. He had tried it with | 





der just as dung pies are formed, the horses | 
pulling the laden carts over them for the 
loads to be shot out evenly distributed where 
wanted. Such pies would be of some length, | 
the horses pulling the laden carts up an in- | 
cline at one end, and descending from the | 
centre by a corresponding decline at the | 


‘ : 
other. As the work progresses, the green | hills have been stripped of the forests intensi- 


fodder is clamped up at the sides just as! 
roots are clamped ; and after sufficient green 
fodder has been deposited, a few cartloads 
of earth are hauled up to be spread over the 
top, so that the entire silage pie may be 
The | 
method has been tried on a large scale and | 


found the answer perfectly. 


clamped in, to the exclusion of air. 


HENS AND CHICKENS FOR CUR- 
CULIOS. 


For several years after my trees began to 
set fruit, says a correspondent of the Con- 
gregationalist, I waited in vain for a plum. 
The little turk took every ore. I then put a 
temporary fence around the trees, and put in 
a hen with a brood of chickens, and jarred 
the trees every morning—the earlier the 
better—and since I have done this, the only 
trouble has been so much fruit that the trees 
could not mature all. Some would rot on 
the tree. But I have been rewarded with 
bushels of delicious plums. 

I then planted trees in my hen-yard, and 
with the jarring, the success is the same. I 
begin to jar the trees as soon as the fruit 
sets, and keep it up until the stone forms. 
Then I thin out all I have the heart to, but 
enough usually. While the trees are small, 
you can jar with the hand, giving two or 
three sharp raps or pushes ; as the trees get 
larger, I use a mallet, with a padded end ; 
and as they get eight or ten inches in diame- 
ter, I reach up among the larger branches, as 
a rap onthe trunk will not jar it enough. 
Try it, and eat plums to your fill for six 
weeks, besides having all you want to can. 


——_ — 


SORGHUM FOR FODDER. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: I saw in 
April 16th, an article on sorghum for fodder 
and would like to give a little of my exper- 
ience. As sheep food there is no better fod- 
der raised and there are many sheep wintered 
on sorghum here in the West, and horses and 
cattle will eat it in the forepart of the winter 
in preference to any other. I think three 
bushels of sorghum seed equal to two bushels 
of shelled corn. I think the best plan I have 
found for sorghum feed is to sow about one 
bushel of seed per acre about the first of June, 
on clean, fresh plowed land, and then harrow 
and rollsmooth. When the seed begins to get 
ripe or black then I take my mower and cut 
it and let it cure about a week and if it isn’t 
cured enough, turn it over. When perfectly 
dry, stack, and any stock will do well on it. 
The first crop I raised here was drilled three 
and a half feet apart and the stalks got about 


as large as a broom handle and from eight to 
eleven feet high. I cut and shocked it like 


| Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


consequence of the reyent advance in prices.| |). : 
y out their work in the spring accord- 
The number of swiftd fn the country has been | venhine dares | 


one can anticipate it, well and good; but as | 
for going into everytning because it is high | 


No one can no more or better than to consult 


| prepare and cultivate one acre well, than it is 


the special characteristics and features of the | 
In this way he is certain to be on| 


| cayed leaves on the hillsides to keep back the 


| PLOUGHING AYD PLANTING. 


BY EDMUND HERSEY. 

Ever since the Pilgrims landed on Ply- 
|mouth Rock,the farmers of New England 
‘have ploughed every year, more land than 
| they had time to plough well, or had manure 
,to properly enrich, so whatever crops they 
|have grown have been produced at an ex- 
| pense of labor beyond what it ought to have 
| been, and the farms have not been enriched 
| to that extent to make them as profitable as 
they ought to be. Modern successful farm- 


nig to the Help they tira 

of manure and fertilizer which is available to 
enrich the soil. The former custom was to 
every year plant about so many acres, what- 
ever might be the size of the manure heap, 
and at best they never had many cords to 
apply to each acre of land, but to-day the 
intelligent farmer ploughs up only as much 
as he thinks he can properly manure, but 
even now the rule is, more land is ploughed 
and planted than the farmer has time to do 
well, or manure to enrich it to an extent the 
most profitable. 

It is almost as important to thoroughly 
prepare land as it is to well manure it, 
although it costs much less; this is a point 
that many farmers almost entirely everlook, 
they do not seem to realize that a few days 
spent in preparing the land, before planting, 
will increase the harvest to an extent which 
will secure a higher rate for their labor than 
almost anything they can do on the farm. 

Whatever portions of the farm it is decided 
to plough for hoed crops, arrangements should 
be made to secure sufficient labor to do the 
work well, and if there is not manure enough 
made on the farm to properly fertilize all of 
the land to be ploughed, commercial 
fertilizer enough to make up the defi- 
should be bought. It is better to 
so prepare and manure an acre of land that 
will produce 300 bushels of potatoes, than to 
prepare and manure it so it will produce only 
a hundred bushels, for it is really easier to 


ciency 


to half prepare and half cultivate three acres 
and the cost of the manure will be quite as 
much to manure three acres, so as to produce 
one hundred bushels to the acre, as it would 
to manure one acre so as to make it produce 
three hundred bushels, and when the crop is 
harvested the acre that has produced the three 
hundred bushels will be in a far better con- 
dition for future crops than the land half pre- 
pared and half manured. Ifa farm is to be 
improved it is important that all hoed crops 
should be well manured, and also that the 
land should be thoroughly prepared and xept 
well cultivated throughout the season, for to 
apply to acrop only just manure enough to 
secure a small crop, and only half prepare 
and cultivate the land, leaves it in a condition 
no better, ifas good as before, so the whole 
farm might be ploughed up every few years 
and yet not be perceptitily improved, but 
when the land is thoroughly tilled and well 
manured it will greatly improve it for many 
years, and when the farm has thus all been 
ploughed the effects of good management will 
be felt for many years. 

There is another important point that 
should not be overlooked, which is, if the 
farm be large, cultivation should be confined 
to the best portions of it, and the rough and 


been made in the selection of land for culti- 
vation ; the wood has been permitted to grow 
on the richest and best tillage land, while the 
rough hillsides and bare plain land has been 
cleared for cultivation. These high lands are 
often so dry, that not more than a half a crop 
can be obtained, and the very fact that the 


fies the drouth, as there are no partially de- 


water that falls during the spring rains, and 
as the whole farming regions of New Eng- 
land have been to some extent drained, the 
water that falls in the spring soon finds its 
way to the ocean, so the hillsides and elevated 
plains are left to depend entirely on the sum- 
mer rains for moisture. This partial draining 
of the lowlands makes it easier to thoroughly 
drain them, so as to be dry enough for easy 
cultivation. What we need to do is to leave 
the higher portions of the farm and go on to 
the lower portions to grow our grass, and at 
least a part of our hoed crops; when we do 
this, and let the hillsides again come up to 
forests, the water from the winter and spring 
rains will be held back to find its way to the 
lower levels at the time the growing crops 
most need them. 

The farmer having decided what portion of 
his farm he will plough, he should always en- 
deavor to plough as near the right season as 
possible. Potatoes should be planted as early 
as the land is in good condition to work well. 
It is very poor policy to plough when the soil 
is very wet ; but the moment it is dry enough 
to pulverize well it should be ploughed, and 
the manure thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
Some seasons early potatoes on early land 
may be planted soon after the middle of 
April, but as a rule the last of the month is 
earlierenough. For Indian corn land should 
not be ploughed until after the first week in 
May, for if ploughed too early the spring 
rains settle the soil down hard, and it needs 
ploughing again before the crop is planted. 
As corn wants during the first of the season 
all the heat it can get, it is important to have 
the soil light and loose at planting time ; 80 
it is best to thoroughly harrow the land a 
short time before the corn is planted, then 
the corn will sprout and come up in @ very 
few days if the weather be favorable, and it 
will make a very rapid growth after it is up. 
But if the land be ploughed in April and 
harrowed a week or two before planting time, 
the rains beat the earth down so hard that it 
will be cold and the corn will not sprout so 
readily, and when the young corn is up it 
grows very slowly. Good crops of any kind 
can only be grown by properly preparing the 
land before the seed isplanted. There are 
operations on the farm that no rules can be 
laid down to work from, but every farmer 
must be watchful enough to know the char- 
acter of the soil of each field, and to under- 
stand as nearly as possible the wants of each 
crop, and also to bave a good idea of the 
forwardness of the season ; then he must use 
his best judgment when to plough each field 
and when to plant the different crops. The 
more watchful the farmer is, and the better 
the judgment, the more successful he will be: 








AGRICULTURAL NOTES, 
—The raising of poultry of any kind is 
economical. 


—Hogs are distressingly scarce and selling 
at stiff res. 


—Why not raise more corn? 
cheaper than to buy it ? 


Isn’t it 


—Farmers are more and more apprecia- 
ting the “ power of the press.” 


—Four hundred cattle were slaughtered in 
Chicago last week on account of disease. 


—Five acres of land in the suburbe of At- 
lanta, Ga., recently sold for $16,000 cash. 


—In New York nineteen persons were 
poisoned by the use of impure milk last week. 

—Are to raise sunflowers this 
year f* ‘will please the ‘Chickens 
more. 

—For potatoes, onions and salsify, N. J. 
Shepherd says good wood ashes are particu- 
larly valuable. 


—Mrs. Overbaugh, the wife of a Catskill 
Mountain farmer, recently killed a bear weigh- 
ing 206 pounds. 


—If cold winter has exhausted the wood- 
pile, see that it is replenished before the 
“ hurrying ” season. 


—Salt is cheap. For use in butter get the 
best. But remember that even the best will 
not save poor butter. 


—Three piles —the wood pile, the manure 
pile and the lumber pile. Keep each well 
supplied and under shelter. 


—Few of our western farmers have barn 
room for their entire hay crop, and most of 
them have no shelter at all. Stacking out- 
of-doors is the rule. 


—Good cheese is one of the cheapest of 
nutritious muscle-forming foods, but it is 
hard to find the unadulterated and properly 
made article in ordinary markets. 


—It is estimated that four-fifths of all the 
— exported from this country are of the 
Baldwin variety, which is said to do better 
in Massachusetts than anywhere else. 


—If sheep have free access to salt they 
will never over-eat of it, but if salted occa- 
sionally and given it freely they will eat too 
much, which provokes unnatural thirst and 
possibly injurious effects. 


—The American Cultivator says if every 
farmer would limit himself in ploughing to 
such an area as he can cultivate and manure 
in the most thorough manner, there would 
soon cease to be any complaint about farm- 
ing not paying. 

—The dust bath will go far toward keep- 
ing your fowls in good condition. It is to 
them what water is to man. Throw a bucket- 
ful of sifted coal ashes, and see how they 
revel in it. It will clean the feathers and 
help to kill the vermin. 


Are the poultry houses kept clean as the 
warm weather sets in? Are they well ven- 
tilated through the day and occasionally 
fumigated with sulphur? Is carbolic acid 
used freely about the roosts, coops and sit- 
ting boxes? All there conditions are abso- 
lutely necessary for the prevontion of dis- 
eases. 

—Thé recent rains near Pekin, IIl., have 
been worth thousands of dollars to the farm- 
ers and stock-raisers. In the vicinity of 
Mackinaw the farmers have found it neces- 
sary to roll the ground before it could be 
turned with the plow, as it was so dry and 
loose. Shere will be avery large acreage 
of corn planted next week if the weather 
continues warm. There never has been a 
better prospect for early corn planting. 
Winter wheat and pastures are growing rap- 
idly since the rains. 


REPLANTING CORN. 


Colman’s (Missouri) Rural World. 
Complaints begin to reach us that the corn 
is not coming up in some localities, due, no 
doubt, in many cases to the excessive rains 
some sections have had lately. There is 
plenty of time for replanting and when this is 
necessary it is nearly always best to replant 
the whole field, and not attempt to fill in the 
missing hills. 

Let the reader think if he ever knew re- 
plant corn to do any good, more than to 
make a little fodder. If replanting missing 
hills is done it cannot be until sufficient time 
elapses to give all of the first planting a 
chance to show itself, and often it is three 
weeks from the time of the first planting be- 
fore the replanting is done. Even two weeks 
difference in the ages of different hills, gives 
the older ones such a decided advantage in 
size that the younger are soon shaded so as 
to be deprived of their needed proportion of 
light and air. 

Unless the field is cultivated before the re- 
planting is done, the soil is apt to have be- 
come hard, especially if heavy rains have 
fallen, and the newly planted corn does not 
have a suitable seed bed. The weeds will al- 
so have got started and before the replant is 
big enough to cultivate they will get such a 
start as to be hard to overcome. 

Then in cultivating all through the season, 
any one who has worked in a corn field knows 
how difficult it is todo good work when the 
hills vary insize. Cultivation, to be effective, 
must be adapted Hw y — of the corn, as 
regards the depth of workiug, nearness to 
the hills, and cana of oak. 

Another point, and an important one, is 
that this replant corn will not bear grain to 
any great extent, because, in addition to the 
reasons already given why a weak growth is 
induced, it will not be properly and suffi- 
ciently fertilized with pollen dust. The 
reader has often seen a a single stalk of corn 
growing by itself in an open field, and has 
noticed that, no matter how vigorous may 
have been the growth, the attempt to produce 

in resulted in a cob on which were only a 
ce euttetng kernels. ‘The reasons of this 
is that of the pollen dust produced in the 
tassel, the male organs of the plant, not 
enough of it falls on the silks, the female or- 
guns, to fertilize the germ of a kernel, which 
is at the base of each filament of silk. ‘There 
is never a grain of corn unless a grain of 
pollen dust, the fertilizing element, finds its 
way into the mouth of each thread of silk, 
which is a tube, and passes down this to the 
germ lying at the baee and on the cob, and 
there under the mystery of the vital force 
starts this germ into life and developement. 
When, therefore, a stalk of corn stands b 
itself, the winds a largepart of the pol- 
len out of the men | of the silks, and the 

3s failto become fertilized. When ina 

ld of other stalks the breeze which carries 
its own dust away, brings that of others to it. 
These facts also show how it is that different 
kinds of corn so readily mix when growing 
alongside. 

Now if one-fourth of the hills scattered 
through the fields are two weeks later than 
the other three-fourths, we can see that these 
late hills will not be ready to receive the pol- 
len as it falls from the tassels of the older 

When they are ready the older and 


that the field be given a w 
good cultivation and harrow- 


necessary, 
ploughing 


and then 





in his farm operations. 


WHY CHOOSE THE GUERNSEY? 


Why choose the Guernsey for the dairy ? 
Because she is a large, -constitutioned 
cow. Her tendency to beef when dry, 
indicates constitution, andis very much in her 
favor in other respects. She is a hearty 
feeder, an easy keeper and a persistent milk- 
> She is, ——— a deep milker, and 
what is more to purpose,a very rich 
milker. So far I have described a cow which 
might just as well be of one breed as another. 
at least, she might belong to certain families 
of Jerseys, Ayrshires or Holland cattle, as 


richness, that is, content ot butter fat, the 

milk of the Cuneta that of the 

average Jersey very far. I have never seen 
h phenomenal tests of 


duced. A distingu’ peculiarity 
son for Lape pe deve is the remark- 
able color of the butter, which is accompanied 
by a rich color of the milk and cream. The 
same rich color is occasionally seen in Jersey 
milk, cream and butter, but it is very rare. 
Jersey milk usually possess a fine color in 
summer, but the ~ fades out, even in the 
butter, when the cows go off grass and upon 
dry fodder, whereas, with the Guernseys, the 
color, though paling in late winter, is main- 
tained thro out the season. Persons un- 
familiar with the color of Guernsey butter 
can hardly believe that it is not colored arti- 
ficially the hue is so intense when the cows 
are on grass. This color is also seen in the 
skin, within the ears, at the tip of the tail, 
and gives a general warm, attractive glow to 
the whole animal, especially when standing 
in the sunshine. The horns and hoofs are 
also often conspicuously yellow or golden. 
The Guernseys have been so long and care- 
fully bred for these characteristics, namely, 
for quantity and richnese of milk, for color 
of skin and butter, for size and constitution, 
that buils of this breed, if well bred, and out 
of good cows, may be depended upon to give 
great satisfaction when used upon common 
cows—as a rnle, much greater than Jersey 
bulls used in the same way for the produc- 
tion of grades. If farmers whose income is 
chiefly, or largely derived from the dairy, 
knew the difference a few years would make 
in their products did they but place a well- 
bred Guernsey at the head of their herds, 
the demand for bulls would far exceed the 
supply. In fact, the really first-class bulls 
are picked up very fast as it is. The breed 
scores another point to its advantage in the 
disposition of both bulls and cows. The 
cows are not nervous, may ordinarily be 
easily handled in the field, and the bulls are 
remarkable for their kindness and tractable- 
ness. —[{ Cor. Rural New Yorker. 


A FEW DESIAABLE CLIMBERS. 


The Halliana honeysuckle, recently intro- 
duced, proves to be worthy of commendation. 
A wee plant set out last year, grew to a hight 
of eight or more feet, sending out numerous 
branches which turned through and about 
the trellis in a compact mass, over-topping 
and hanging gracefully over it. It bore a 
few blossoms late in the summer. This last 
spring we cut back several feet from the 
largest of the vines and placed a trellis each 
side of the one supporting the honeysuckle. 
These are now largely covered. While 
spreading out and drooping over the tops, 
heavily laden with flowers, are many branches 

resenting a most beautiful appearance. The 
boliage is evergreen, the leaves grow in 
pairs, and at the axils, all along the vines; 
the flowers also are borne in pairs. At first 
pure white, then changing to very delicate 
Pat, deepening to an intense hue. The effect 
is very fine. As new buds form with the 
growth of the vines they are constantly in 
bloom from June to late autumn. The price 
of this excellent climber is only ten cents! 

A charming vine for pot culture is the Rhyn- 
cospermum jasminoides, with its glossy ever- 
green foliage and pure white jasmine-like 
flowers delightfully fragrant. 2. aurea var- 
iegata has foliage variegated, green, white 
and carmine. A. argentea has foliage edged 
with silvery white. 

Lophospermum scandens with its heart 
shaped leaves and gloxinia-like flowers is 
another rapid climber, attaining a hight of 
fifteen to twenty feet. It can be cultivated 
in pots, but needs to be often cut back to 
keep it within proper bounds. It is a tender 
perennial. 

Mahernia odorata is a lovely vine with 
its fine cut foliage and golden yellow fra- 
grant flowers. Blooms profusely during 
winter: 

Manettia, named for Xavier Manetti, pre- 
fect of the Botanic Garden at Florence, 1756. 
A beautiful family of summer climbers. 
Some have tuberous roots which do better 
to rest during winter. Cordata and globra 
are of this class. Bicolor has fibrous roots 
and is a winter bloomer. Color, yellow and 
crimson. Should be kept growing during 
the summer. 

The “ Cinnamon Vine,” or yam, has come 
to the front of late. This is a hardy tuber, 
and the vine, with its handsome glossy foli- 
age and cluster of berries in the autumn, is 
very beautiful. It is somewhat late about 
coming up in the spring, but once started it 

rows very rapidly. It is slender and grace- 

1, and when the cluster of little berries are 
thickly set among the bright leaves, sprays 
of the vine are admirable for decorative pur- 


Tecoma jasminoides is a tender climber 
resembling some of the jasamines with shiny 
evergreen foliage. It can be cut back and 
grown in bush form if desired. Its flowers 
are tubular shaped, white, with pink throats. 

The Thunbergias, both annuals and peren- 
mials, are attractive and desirable for out or 
indoor cultivation. The flowers are chiefl 
yellow, orange, and buff, with a large dark 
eve. There is also a pure white, both of the 
annual and the perennial variety. Of the 
latter, 7. Harrisii is of quite recent intro- 
duction. The flowers are tubular, two inches 
in length, color bright porcelain blue with yel- 
low throat. 7. fra , pure white ; very fra- 
grant. 7. laurifolia, a magnificent variety, 
with delicate violet-blue flowers, which are 
borne in great profusion during the winter. 

Cissus discolor is very beautiful in foliage, 
but cannot be grown successfully out of the 
conservatory. It is a native of Java and 
was introduced into England in 1854. “The 
leaves, which are six inches long and two 
and.a half broad, are colored on the upper 
surface in the richest manner conceivable, 
the plant rivaling in its beautiful foliage the 
finest of the anactochilus family, the color 
being a rich green, clouded with white, peach, 
and dark purplish crimson, and covered with 
a metallic luster. 
is arich brownish crimson. No description 
these superb leaves when in perfection.” 
plant grows rapidly, and requires a very rich 
soil, a humid atmosphere, high temperature, 
and shaded position to grow pe y- 
Pilogyne suavis is @ very beautiful, rapidly 
growing vine with small, glossy green leaves, 
well ted for covering verandas, or for 
trellises; also fine for a large pot-trellis. 
The flowers are yellowish-white, and quite 

uced from German 


ve shed all of fro 


idium filicifolium hes 10 
favorite with us. delicate, 
fern-like foliage is of a pit 

c ing to a rich, i 


Y | flowers are small and of an color. It 


is of slender but rapid growth. 
- ‘iit 


n its native 


grown it in a pot-trellis. 





will soon market your fowls. 


well as to the Guernseys In the matter of 


The under side of the leaf 
or painting can do justice to the — of 
he 


habitat—Chili grows in its wild state 
forty or fifty feet in hight. We have jonly 
is. (Cor. Independent. 


At the New Engiand Agricultural Hall, 
Ploughman Building, 45 Milk &t., 
Boston, Saturday, April 16, 1887. 
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CONTINUED DISCUSSION 


ROAD. MAKING 


AND ROAD REPAIRING. 


JOSEPH 6. PERRY, Eaq., of Worces- 
ter, leads with an Essay. 


A LIVELY DISCUSSION FOLLOWS. 


IN WHICH 


BENJAMIN FP. WARE, 
0. B. HADWEN, 
JAMES FP. MENG, 
Mr. DEWIENG, 


And a large number of Practical Farm- 
ers take part. 


Hon. DANIEL NEEDHMA™ occupies 
the chair. 


Phenographically Reported expressly 
for the Mass. Ploughman. 
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[Report Continued from last week.| 


REMARKS OF BENJAMIN P. WARE. 


Mr. President,-as has been announced, this sub- 
ject of road repairing and road building is one of 
vital importance to the community. ‘he old sys- 
tem that was adopted in years gone by in the 
country towns of working out taxes on the high- 
ways, I believe has proved one of the most ex- 
— methods that could possibly be devised. 
t involves a waste of labor and gives little satis- 
faction. The system of building roads that Mr. 
Perry has suggested is excellent. There is no 
question about it. But we have miles and miles 
of country roads where it is impractical to follow 
his system for want of means. Such roads can 
be built practically in some places and to a certain 
extent, but there are many towns in the coun 
that have miles of road to maintain and but small 
resources with which to do it. Of course in these 
towns itis impossible to build these permanent 
roads that have been described. It may be econ- 
omy in the end, but when they cost so much in 
the beginning, they cannot build them. I believe 
that one of the best methods of building a road is 
to begin ty underdraining. (To Col. Needham.) 
You referred to tile underdraining, did you not, 
in what you said? 


Underdraining in Road Building. 

Cou. Neepxam.—I did not use the word, but I 

drain. 

Mr. Ware.—There is hardly any place in our 
country roads but where there is iY and down, 
a and soft places, and if | have a 

in run through the center of the road, 
about four feet deep, witha two inch tile, they 
would be remedied very much in muddy weather. 
Of course, it has been stated, this drawing back, 
year after year, of what has washed off of soil 
and sand on the side of the road and putting it in 
the middle of the road again is worse than noth- 
ing. This kind of road repairing is done usually 
where people work out their taxes. There are 
often many places on our roads where there is 
gravel, and the road may be helped greatly, by 
ploughing it up and carting it down and filling the 
ow places. Then you have materially relieved 
the hill and have relieved the valley also by fill- 
ing it up with this material. There are lots and 
lots of such places in the couutry where you travel 
where you see spots of gravel and not more than 
fifteen or twenty rods away there will be muddy 
places. Now, if you fill in the low places on the 
road with gravel, you not only take down the hill 
and relieve the road in that way, but you also help 
these muddy places by filling them ap. There is 
very little discretion used in road repairing and 
road building by those who are appointed high- 
way surveyors or road commissioners, for they 
are men who know little or nothing about the 
business. I find that there are not many men who 
have intelligence enough to hold this office, be- 
cause there are not many who understand the 
business and can do good work. Some of those 
who fill these offices work out their own salvation 
in them, but itis not much to the advantage of 
the people who have to use the roads, and it is 
very much to the detriment of the — It isa 
. mistake to elect such men and changing the 
ighway surveyor year after year is another ter- 
rible mistake. A man who has once been ap- 
pointed highway surveyor takes two or three 
years to learn the business. After having learned 
it, if he does ay well, itis better to keep him in 
for awhile than go tothe expense of teaching 
somebody else who knows nothing about it. That 
such men as I have mentioned are often appoint- 
ed I know from our experience in my own town. 
It is important to the farmers that such men as 
our friend Mr. Perry, who knows about the use 
of labor and teams practically, and who sees how 
wastefully the labor is applied by some men who 
have no judgment, should have charge of our 
road-making. We poor farmers and tax-payers 
have to submit to poor officials and then pay them 
for their waste. We suffer in that way in Mar- 
blehead terribly. It makes me ache to see how 
our money is expended by men who have little or 
no judgment with regard to it. 
The Stone Crusher. 

With regard to a stone crusher, I believe with 
Mr. Perry that it isa luxury, There are hun- 
dreds of them, but they are an expense that the 
towns ought not to go into. A few years ago in 
Marblehead we bought a stone crusher, and I 
don’t believe it has ever crushed a hundred tons 
of stone. It has lain a | and spoiling and it 
is not of any practical use. believe that stones 
may be crashed by hand in the end cheaper than 
by a stone crusher. There are times in every 
town and city when men have to be employed 
who might otherwise come on the town or have to 
be relieved. If you can give them a job it may 
save making payment to them from the public 
treasury, and they can be set to work profitably 
in breaking stones for the highway. The pay 
would not be much. I think that seventy-five 
cents a ton is tbe common price for breaking stone 
in this way. Let this work be given to these men 
There is always a place in cities and towns where 
stones can be used to advantage which have been 
broken at this price. There is economy in follow- 
ing this method rather than in paying for a stone 
crusher. They have a stone crusher in the city 
of Salem where they spend much money on their 
highways. They use it but very little. In the city 
of Lynn they have a stone crusher, but it has been 
lying idle for two or three years together without 
being used atall. They get along better without 
it, or quite as well. So that according tothe prob- 
able use of # stone crusher, as I have observed it, 
even in cities, I believe that they may be dis- 
pensed with, and the money expended in crushing 
stone by steam can be better employed in helpin 
laboring men of the places when they are out o' 
work, and oftentimes are suffering, and when the 
city or town would otherwise be compelled te help 
them. Let them earn money in this way. Itisa 
saving at both ends. It is a good scheme to have 
the work done in this way. 

Cot. NespHam.—Mr. Ware, will you ~~ 
tell me how much you think an able bodied man 
ought to crush in a day? 

Mr. Ware.—I have known exactly, but I will 
say between one and two tons. It has been done 
a great deal in Salem. I urged it in town meet- 
ings in Marblehead. The plan was adopted, and 
voted by the town, but the selectmen never car- 
ried itout. That is the way our selectmen in 
Marblehead generally do. 

The Proper Extent of Crushing. 

Cot. NespHaM.—How fine would be the 
crushing ? 

Mr. Ware.—About the size of a hen’s eggs on 
an average. From that up to the size of a goose 
egg. They have small hammers with long 
handles, and it is very suitable work for such men 
as I have indicated, and it is also economical, as 

ou see. The men are a great deal better off, 

having something to do rather than being idle with 

no means of support. They are happy and com- 

it is better for the city or town to pro- 

with labor in this way than it is, 

them. It is lowering 

ys their manhood in 

receive town help, and it 

should give them this work. It 

is honorable and it is fair 

self respect to su) the r than be 

upported by the . I believe that it does not 

cost as much in the run to support the men 

nor to crush the stone, by hand labor as to have 
them crushed by a stone crusher. 

Cot. NggepHam.—Do you confine the stone at 


all when you give it the blow ? 


Mr. Wars.—Oh, no, they strike it as it lies. 
Iam that our friend has spoke 





Meeting of Farmers |=: 


their | natural 


» I eo by our surveyor, who was watch- 
ing it, and I came by his side and said to him : “1 
think we don’t want that thing here.” We did 
not have it. I wonder that y didn’t buy it. 
Ordinarily these machines are o! little use 
in road repairing. I think that bly in road 
building they are of more use re the road is 
difficult. But I think that to scrape back the dirt 
into the center of the road, as these machines do, 
has been thoroughly demonstrated to be worse 
than useless. The idea that has been s of 
up these thousands of tons of field and cob- 

ble that have been accumulating for years 
all over Massachusetts is a good one. 
stones are found piled in the fields and corners in 
the wer and they may be well dug out and used 
for making roads, for that is a most excellent use 
for them. Our friend advises the building of 
roads in a thorough manner, and that is the wa 
the work should bedone. But there are hun 8 
of miles, mile after mile, that cannot be done so 
in our country towns, for want of means. But 
with a tile drain in the center and taking the 
gravel from the knolls and carrying it into the 
valleys, you can help matters very much. You 
never should employ the tax-payers in working 
out their taxes, poll or otherwise, on the high- 
ways. I suppose this is done away with now 
mostly. 

Mr. Perry—No, sir. 


They do it all through 
our section. 


Working out Pell Taxes. 

Mr. Ware—It is a terribly wasteful way. 
Men who work out taxes have very little care 
how the roads are made if they only work out 
their poll tax, or some other, generally a poll tax. 
They do as little as possible and the town gets as 
little as possible for the money. It is a wasteful, 
shiftless way of repairing roads, in my opinion. 
It is shameful to employ such means of road 
making, as he has indicated, and it causes great 
waste. The public should be protected from it. 
The system of employing men to work out taxes 
and the system of changing highway surveyors 
almost every year, and putting men in who have 
little or no practical knowledge of the application 
of labor have worked very much to the disad- 
vantage, not only of the roads themselves, but of 
the expenditure of the town money. The tax of 
the farmer generally is wasted shamefully, and 
it has made my heart ache to see tlie money which 
I have paid into the town treasury wasted in the 
way that itis. I have said publicly, and I say 
now, we farmers in our district can make $2 do 
more good in the highway than $3 usually does 
now. 


REMARKS OF MR. DEWING. 


Mr. Dewinc—Mr. President, I don’t know 
what the practises of your meetings are. I am a 
strange" here. I was passing the door and saw 
the > of a meeting of farmers. I reckoned 
myself in years gone by as one of that class. You 
must pardon me for asking a question. 

CoL. NespHamM—This is a free discussion. You 
have as much right here as any other gentleman. 

Mr. Dewrna—I have been much interested in 
the remarks of the gentleman who has just sat 
down. I may fortify what he has said about the 
method of repairing roads. If it will be of any 
uge I should like to state what I have observed. 
I moved into the town of what is now Revere on 
the Salem turnpike, 45 years ago. At that time, 
that turnpike was a corporation managed by 
parties who had their superintendent look after 
repairs. In the time that it was in the hands of 
corporation,—before it was passed over to the 
hands of the town,—which was some 15 years 
ago, I think it was in 1871,—there was a great 
deal of teaming over that turnpike from the 
county of Essex, and every hill that they had 
passed over in Revere or Chelsea, it was really 
pitiful to see the strain that was put upon the 
teams. The managers use to cart on stones and 
fill it on to those hills when the frost was comin 
out, and at the same time the road was not h 
enough to support an ordinary team. It was so 
filled with water, that the stones would work out 
and the horses would push their feet down be- 
tween them. The gentleman who spoke has 
traveled over the road, probably at that time. 
But when it was passed into the care of the town, 
the town went to work to repair that street. From 
experience that I have had on my farm I con- 
cluded that there was a method of remedying it, 
and Is sted it to the man who had care of the 
road ow,” said I “I think we can get a road 
with little trouble and expense to the town which 
you can call a good one, and that will be easy 
for the horses. Put in large stones at the bottom 
and then cover with fine stones on top, and in 
that way the water will be able to work out under- 
neath and I think we shall remedy the trouble we 
have had.” That was done and the result has 
been very satisfactory. Mr. Ware has been there 
with teams and he must have noticed the differ- 
ence between the former condition of that road 
aud the present. 

Mr. Ware—It is very marked. 

Mr. Dewrno—There is no trouble in the spring 
of the year as I have seen, and other gentleman 
here may know about it. In regard to draining 
land, I would like to say something, though that 
is digressing from the subject. When I went into 
the place where I live there was a section pf the 
land unfit to put a plough into until some time in | 
July. I left a mechanical business here in Bos- 
ton and went out for my health upon a farm. I 
went to work and dug a drain at the base of the 
rise of land and I put in, as Mr. Ware has said, 
stone about as big as a two quart measure at the 
bottom, and then smaller stone on them. When 
I had got to the top of the ditch I put on fine 
stone to fill up the cracks, and then I put on a 
little thin covering of clay down below where it 
would be reached by the point of a plough. I 
guess it was the first drain of that sort in that 

art of the town. I never heard of anyone before. 
rom that time to this I have never been troubled 
by the ground being unfit to work. 


Use of Cobble Stones. 
In regard to the use of cobble stones for pav- 


the roads may indicate a certain amount of intel- 
eee I fully believe in what has been said in 
re n to the construction and repairs of roads. 
I know very well that different conditions of soil 
require different treatment. I know very well 
that the different wear upon the roads produces 
a waste and requires much care to keep them 
n repair. But the principles that have been 
laid down by the essayist in relation not only to 
city streets, but country roads, I think in the 
main are sound. Thirty years ago I built a road 
pading oP to my house. I took out from two to 
three t of material, and filled in with stone, 
and on top of this layer of stone I put gravel. 
That has mused for thirty years, and never 
has cost anything for repairs, except the natural 
wash by the rains. That road is as good to-day 
as at first, and will last forever. 

But the principles of road making are imper- 
fectly unders' throughout the commonwealth. 
The country towns will not, or do not, seem dis- 

to incur the first expense, and it is impossi- 

le to build a good and durable road without ex- 

pene, which has been stated here. I believe 

ully with the gentleman who made the last state- 

ment in to a drain under a clay soil. We 
have a re instance in W. 


used to stand in it, and in the spring, when the 
frost was coming out of the ground, it used to be 
extremely hard for the horses to draw loads 
there. e@ set about to repair it, and first dug 
away and made a deep drain. I should say that 
there was from six toeight feet in depth, and 
possibly ten feet, that was dug out and filled in 
with stone. That was the end of the trouble. The 
street is a good one. It cost some money to doit; 
but the road that before that was dangerous to 
travel, was made perfectly safe. We have had 
the principles laid down for the construction of 
good roads. Now if we can induce the farmers, 
os nee 5 in the country towns, to take care of the 
sides of their roads, to make them more attrac- 
tive and more ornamental, I think that this meet- 
ing will have achieved what it ought to have 
done, and will be a great success, 

Mr. Hati—Mr. President, I believe that the 
grand trouble with us in country towns is that we 
elect, or appoint, men for highway surveyors who 
do not have an average amount of intelligence or 
ambition to reach perfection in this matter. It 
seems that there is no branch of business that 
needs to be investigated more than this. There is 
no chance to improve anywhere any more than 
there is on this subject of making and repairing 
roads. My experience is, that the class of men 
we get for highway surveyors are not capable to 
fill the office well. There is one question I would 
like to get the opinion of gentlemen here upon. 
—— that this is particularly the place to get 
information upon road building and repairing. 
With any ordinary gravel road, with a good deal 
of teaming, heavy and light, will the expense of 
repairing the road, and will the condition of the 
road to travel upon, be improved by watering it 
all through the summer by a cart? Can you tell 
whether it will diminish the expense of keeping 
the road in repair, and will keep it in better con- 
dition, or the reverse ? 


REMARKS OF JAMES P. KING. 


Mr. James P. Kino, of Peabody—Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say a very few words on this 
important question. Having had the same views 
asthe gentleman who. addressed the meeting, 
have looked forward tothe time when I might 
state publicly the views which I have entertained 
for fifty years. The first observation I ever made 
in regard to putting stones in a road, was of some 
work done by my father and uncle. 

We had one of the worst roads in the town of 
Peabody, I think I ever saw, as near to the sea 
as we lived, and the wheels in the spring of the 
year would go half way to the hub. They took 
it into their heads that they would plough out 
this road on either side and fill with stone the 
whole extent. They did it at very little expense, 
and they finished by putting on a little gravel. 
That road has remained good ever since, and we 
have had no difficulty about miring. 

I was one of the first moneyed surveyors in the 
town, which was then South Danvers or Danvers. 
We used to have surveyors living in the wards, 
and the taxes were worked out in that way. We 
had two or three surveyors, but probably two- 
thirds of the money was spent by one. A num- 
ber of years ago a committee was chosen in the 
town to propose the best method of repairing the 
highway, where we were always troubled in the 
spring of the year, and in fact always when we 
had heavy rains. This committee reported ex- 
actly this: that the town appropriate $800. 
will name the street. It was Foster street. Iam 
perfectly willing that some of my friends in the 
town of Peabody may read it. The proposition 
was that we should plough down two feet into 
this highway, and then cart on enough gravel to 
fill up. Knowing all about it, as I had for many 
years been familiar with it, I rose up in the town 
meeting,—there were a great many ~~ and 
the gentlemen who made the report had given it 
as their judgment,—I made this remark: ‘* Do 
we tax-payers of Peabody want to throw $800 
into the sea, for it would be equivalent to that if 
we should follow the report of the committee? I 
will move an amendment to ploagh out on either 
side and macadamize fourteen inches on top with 
stone as far as the $800 will go. Try the experi- 
ment and see what the result will be.” We 
should have put on as the essayist says eighteen 
inches, butit was fourteen inches. We levelled 
the highway up and macadamized it, though it 
was not what you would call macadamized. 
That is my word. You may call it what you 
please. They tried the experiment, and only three 
in the town voted against it. They filled in with 
stone and covered with gravel. That line of road 
for successive years has been finished in the same 
way. No wheels now can go down in that road 
in the spring or any other time. The road is 
solid. The committee voted against my proposi- 
tion, and one of them said: *‘ I would vote against 
the amendment even if I knew he was right. I 
will not have any man come into this meeting and 








ing streets, 12 years ago I was put in charge of 
the construction of a street railway. There had 
been a great deal of trouble in regard to getting 
the crossings paved, and in one place there was a 
great deal of travel and need of something to | 

ard the track from danger and inconvenience. | 
‘he directors of the road had said that it was im- | 
possible for them to pave the road anywhere, the | 
expense was so great. They had got to buy 
cobble stones which were brought in by shipload | 
for sale at about $3 the square yard. After the | 
management of the road was given up to me, I 
went to some of the farmers in the neighborhood 
of Lynn and asked them if they did not have | 
cobble stones which they wented to get out of 
their fields. They had plenty of them. I found | 
some teams and they carted the stone and deliv- | 
ered them at the track for .75 or $1 per yard. In | 
that way I was enabled to put in enough cross- 
ings in two years, and I paved over a mile and a} 
half of that section,—all that it was necessary to | 
pave. I found them an excellent article for that | 
purpose. They are better than the smooth sea | 
shore stones. They work together well and they 
are most of them of a very hard substance. But 
these field stones are a little rough and the horses 
can get a better hold in drawing over them where 
there is a draft to be made of heavy loads of 
passengers, without working very hard. Those 
stones are a great deal better than the smooth 
stones from the beach. 


REMARKS OF 0. B. HADWEN. 


Mr. O. B. Hapwew of Worcester—Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have all been very much interested this 
morning in the essay and discussion relating to 
the roads and highways of the state. We have 
had presented —- the best manner of con- 
structing roads that has been adopted to a very 
considerable extent in the large cities and towns. | 
We have been told that the intelligence of a com- 
munity may be known by its roads, but it is a 

uestion whether, take the roads as a whole 
throughout the state, they indicate a very great 
amount of intelligence. While in some towns our 
highway surveyors or the selectmen have taken 
special care with the highways, not only to con- 
struct the centre of the road as it should be, but 
also the sides of the road which are comparatively 
neglected, some towns have not set a very a 
example. The sides of the road indicate perhaps 
a better taste, and as much intelligence, if they 
are well kept, as the centre of a that is well 
constructed. But in the country towns of the 
state, as a whole, not only the roads themselves, 
but the sides of the roads are lected. You 
may go into any town, and you will see the sides 
of the road growing up into brush. The stones 
are picked out from the centre of the road and 
thrown off into the sides. Why, it was not a 
great many years ago, even in the city of Worces- 
ter, where I had been at the expense of making a 
sidewalk in the yr | road that went by my 
farm, by levelling it off and picking off all the 
stones, that along came the street commissioner 
and aa re and threw the —— > 
onto the sidewalk. I was very much astonished, 
for I su that in the city of Worcester they 
did not have this custom of this. I went to 
the mayor about it. He said that was the 


had made my sidewalk, and I wanted the power 
to keep it smooth and nice. I felt injured at the 

joner’s throwing stones on my sidewalk. 
But he gave me no remedy, so I went to the 
mayor, but he did not give me much encourage- 
ment. He said it was a common practice. 
rather insisted that I had just as much right in 
the suburbs of the city as they had on Main 
When I had prepared a good sidewalk for the 
public to walk on without obstruction, it was an 
outrage to throw off the stones on the side where 





over-ride me.” That was one of the best things we 
ever did for the town of Peabody. 


Old-Time Teaming. 

I don’t believe that in the town of Peabody a 
stone crusher would be of any service. The tirst 
year I was surveyor, I was the owner of two 
yokes of oxen. By hiring a good team, I ploughed 
down three hills and carried the gravel into the 
valleys. One of them was very hard to clam)er, 
but we never heard it mentioned as a hill after- 
ward. A gentleman who owned the property at 


| the side said: “If you will plough down that hill 


workmanlike, I will furnish it frea of expense.” 
This he did. 

When I was fifteen years of age, we used to 
come to Boston to market in the night, getting 
here inthe morning. Forty teams loaded with 
onions were together in company. I know all 
about the Salem turnpike, and the repairing of 
that road, as has been said here, has done wonders 
for it. We always dreaded the Chelsea hill. I 
do believe that this meeting will do a great deal 
of good, having these words coming from the lips 
of gentlemen who have had experience in repair- 
ing highways. There is nothing more important, 
or that will do more good, in my opinion, to the 
towns of this commonwealth, than the subject 
that has been before the meeting to-day. 


Mr. Hatt—I would like an answer to my 
question about the water. 

Mr. Perry—In answer to that I will say that 
a certain amount of water is a good thing, but too 
much is bad for any road. hen water stands 
in the roads so that it forms puddles, as it does 
sometimes in our large cities, where the watering- 
cart is used and keeps the road muddy, this is 
very bad indeed for the road. It wears out very 
fast indeed. But if the roads can be sprinkled in 
a proper way, not too much,—for people are not 
usually satisfied unless the roads are sprinkled 
half a dozen times a day,—if they could have an 
ordinary sprinkling forenoon and afternoon in a 
ary season, it would be a benefit to the road. But 
this sloshing it on the road is very detrimental, 
and causes the road to wear out very fast indeed. 
But an ordinary wetting is good for a road. 


Watering Streets. 

Mr. Epmcunp Hersey, of Hingham—Mr. 
President, perhaps I may say a word in regard to 
watering streets. Our experience has been that 
with watering once a day the roads wear a great 
deal longer. The roads don't require gravellin, 
nearly as often. I suppose that is partly causec 
by the fact that the roads are kept moist enough 
80 that the dust does not come up when the wind 
blows. But our experience bas convinced us that 
once a day in sprinkling streets will moisten them 
enough. I think this is often enough. The sub- 
ject has been well gone over to-day, and many of 
the points which I should have spoken upon, 
have been covered by those which have preceded 
me. I have always felt that one of the mistakes 
which highway surveyors make in repairing roads, 
has been in not underdraing. It is impossible for 
them to make a good road-bed unless some pro- 
= made to carry off the water under the 


Mow They Built Boads Twenty-five 
Wears Ago. 

Ihave had no experience in making public 
roads, but in making my own roads I have adopt- 
ed the same plan which has been recommended 
here to-day, putting in about 18 inches of stone 
at the bottom and then covering with gravel. 
The roads which I built 25 years ago or more 


I | have always stood well, though the stones have 
been 


over at every season of the year, even 


street. | when the frost is coming out of the ground. It is 


im) t that those who provide roads for the 
public should make them so that they will stand 
all sorts of heavy teaming: I have tried to make 
my road as hard as the public roads, for if I did 
not, of course when a team came from the public 
road, on to my road the team would find it more 
difficult to draw the load. That was the reason 


their y 
roads as they ought to have built. You all 
now, if you know anything about our town, that 
it is very favorably situated with regard to roads 
The Boads in Essex County. 
‘We have the best material for building roads 


roads at all seasons of the year, although we are 
very likely to find fault if our roads are not as 
- as they ought to be. You who have visited 

ingham know that she has pretty good roads, 
and good shade trees, and good sidewalks. The 
cost of repairing our roads for lavor is about 3100 
per mile a year. That does not include the ex- 

mse for bridges. I don'tthink that our towns 
ave a good system of repairing roads. I think 
thrt it is very difficult to find men who understand 
just how to build roads that are willing to take 
the position. Our town is so situated that we can- 
not unite as one man to do the whole work. We 
have three villages, and each one is jealous of its 
rights and they would undoubtedly complain if 
they were two districts which had a highway 
surveyor who did not live inthem. I think that 
the highways should be under the direction of one 
manager just as much as a manufactory should 
be. 1 don’t believe in dividing them up We 
have got beyond working out taxes on the road 
by labor, as we used to do years ago. This sys- 
tem is certainly a vast improvement over that, 
yet I think there might be further improve- 
ment made if we could have one surveyor 
a the whole town, who would not care so much 
‘or thefoffice, but that he would do the work as 
it ought to be done. We know that if such a 
system were followed we would have our roads 








repaired at the lowest cost possible 
Cot. Nespuam—This is the usual time for 
closing, and I will adjourn the meeting. 


THE RECENT DAIRY AND CATTLE 
SHOW OF NEW YORK. 


[From Rural New Yorker, May 21.) 


As a display of superior dairy cattle, the 
exhibition was undoubtedly a great success. 
It is doubtful if a finer lot of dairy cattle 
were ever before brought toxether. The 
other features of the show wer: disappoint- 
ing. The exhibits of butter and cheese were 
ridiculously small, and we have seen many 
larger exhibits of dairy implements. The 
affair was a cattle show with a dairy attach- 
ment. It has been claimed repe atedly that 
the real object of the managers was to create 
an increased interest in dairy stock of the 
four selected breeds, and attempt a return to 
the “boomed” prices of former years. If 
this was the design of the managers, it was 
admirably planned and executed, for a more 
satisfactory display of phenomenal cows could 
not possibly have been made. A scrub or an 
ordinary farm cow would have been lost in 
their society, and likewise a common farmer 
would have found himself out of place in the 
crowds which surrounded the animals. It 
was a breeders’ show—a fanciers’ exhibit, a 
select “ high-toned” affair. Had it been in- 
tended for a farmer's display, to help those 
who most need help in the selection of cattle 
and in butter making, there would have been 
grades or even scrubs by the side of the 
famous cattle that one might see by direct 
comparison the great superiority of the latter. 
Those who exhibited had no use for this 
comparative education. They aimed to draw 
the attention of professors of breeding and 
not that of students. 

Cattle. 

It was estimated that the 500 cattle on ex- 
hibition were worth $1,000,060. Nearly one- 
half the entire number were Jerseys. These 
were headed by the famous old “ Eurotas,” 
one of the most celebrated cows in the world. 
She is about the ideal shape for a butter cow 
—a short, chunky ntuali with short legs, 
fine neck and head, wide chest, immense 
stomach, and tremendous udder, with milk 
veins over an inch in diameter. Her back 
is broad and flat, and her tail very small and 
slim. There were dozens of other fine Jer- 
seys, but old “ Eurotas” was the center of 
attraction. 

The Ayrshires were headed by the famous 
Duchess of Smithfield. This cow is said to 
be the best Ayrshire ever produced in this 
country. She has a butter record of over 
nineteen pounds in a week, and a milk record 
of over 10,000 pounds in a year. She is a 
trifle larger than Eurotas ; spotted fawn and 
white in color, and with the great udder, 
stomach and lungs which are characteristic 
of the great dairy cow. Most of the Ayr- 
shires were dark red and white. These seemed 
to be the favorite colors. One little Ayrshire 
heifer dropped a fine calt on the first day of 
the show. The Guernseys made a good 
showing. No very remarkable animals were 
exhibited, but as a whole the collection aver- 
aged as high as any breed on exhibition. 
The Guernseys are beautiful animals, larger 
than the Jerseys, more uniform in color and 
with equally prominent dairy “ points.” ‘The 
Holstein-Friesians made a magnificent dis- 
play. Smiths, Powell & Lamb exhibited 
twenty-two head, including Clothilde, which 
leads the world with a milk record of 26,021 
pounds in one year. She is the grandest 
dairy cow ever exhibited, large and shapely 
and beautifully marked. Her udder is as 
large as a bushel basket. The width between 
her front legs is enormous. Her stomach is 
not so large and shapeless as that of Kurotas 
and Duchess of Smithfield, but it is long and 
deep. She has the slim tail, thin neck and 
beautiful head which 
seem to eee F. C. Stevens and James 
Neilson showed some fine cattle. ‘lhe former 
headed his herd with the grand bull Con- 
stantyn. This animal is literally a mountain 
of meat. With the cows Jewel, Mechtchilde, 
Calantha, and Hollander, 2d, he took the 
= for best herd of Holsteins. There can 
ye no donbt that the Holsteins are very pop- 
ular. People still like size in their ‘cattle, 
and these beautiful, shapely cows are very 
popular. . 


al! good dairy cows 


Feed and Care. 

These high-priced cattle are evidently well 
cared for. They are rubbed and brushed 
every day as carefully as a race-horse would 
be. Their stalls are as clean as a room for 
human beings. On the boards a thick layer 
of peat moss was spread. Over this a thick 
layer of straw was placed. The peat moss is 
a fine absorbent. The cattle were fastened 
with leather neck straps and chains. They 
were fed clover hay, grain and roots. We 
saw great chests of sliced carrots which were 
brought many miles to feed to a cuw entered 
for the milking test. The cows were given 
all the water they could drink. Most breeders 
declare that warming the drinking water in 
winter pays as well as any farm operation. 
Silage and roots are largely fed. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that they keep the 
cohen system in good tone and are useful 
mainly as a supplemental food. While mak- 
ing her great milking test, Clothilde was fed 
a grain ration, consisting of wheat bran and 
oatmeal, half and half by weight. During 
the fal! she had a daily ration of sixteen 
quarts of this mixture. This was raised to 
twenty-four quarts in winter and reduced to 
six quarts in summer, She was given at the 
same timeall the hay, green corn, silage, 
roots or green feed she would eat. It is evi- 
dent that the first point in running these 
milk and butter machines is to induce them 
to eat and drink all they will of sound, whole- 
some food. 

Butter and Cheese. 

The butter and cheese exhibits were insig- 
nificant enough. One small table and half-a- 
dozen shelves displayed all the cheese that 
was offered. After all, this was about as at- 
tractive as the great rows and masses of 
wooden boxes which great the eye at most 
dairy shows. What little butter there was 
to be seen was of splendid quality. Butter 
from all four of the recognized dairy breeds 
as well as from other cattle was exhibited. 
Most of the entries were in the classes for 
five = or under. The samples were 
mostly packed neatly in parchment paper or 
clean muslin, and free from stamps or prints. 
The display of granular butter was the best 
of the exhibit. This was taken from the 
churn without working. It was exhibited in 

lass jars,so that it could be plainly seen. 
he grains ran from the size of fine shot to 
that of peas. 

Bad breath in cows indicates some disorder 
of the stomach, and is generally accompanied 
by feverish symptoms, either hot or cold horns 
and a falling off of milk. The feeding of # 
handful or two of pulverized soft charcoal with 
each feed of meal or bran, and mixed with it, 
in our experience is one of the best correctives 
that can be used. It is equally valuable for all 
other domestic animals, and not less so in the 








perhaps, there is anywhere, and we have good 


family, only the quantity should be decreased. 
—|[ i Dairyman, 
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MEETING OF FARMERS. 


As the spring season advances, the JFar- 
mers’ Meetings will 
day as they have been through the winter, 


but 
between them from time to time, of which, 


not be held every Satur- 
1 week's interval or so is likely to occur 


however, timely notice will not fail to be 
given, The only remark now necessary to 
be made respecting them is that they will not 
unbroken 


tomary reg- 


be held with their cu 
time appointed for each 


ularity, but that the 
of them will be duly announced to the expec- 


l public 
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STATE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


( t | t t Lassachusetts 


W lnesday, 


we see it in the great cities, will come to be con- 
sidered simply a barbarism. For the rich the 
city holds unconscious contamination, while 
for the poor themselves no word is strong 
enough to express the degradation of home. 
Ruskin denies to cities any ibility for the 
best devolopement of human life. The true 
home must be in the country. The house 
that has not its own bit of land, its own pos- 
sibilities in the way of orchard and garden. 
has no right to the title “comfortable.” 
The work of the building associations proves 
that beauty and cheapness can go hand in 
hand. 


A BLOW AT THE “ LOBBY.” 


Gov. Ames’s first official veto is called out 
by the bill to incorporate Beverly Farms as 
a separate town, it having of course passed 
both branches of the Legislature. Few offi- 
cial vetoes have in a long time made so much 
talk or excitement, especially among legisla- 
tors and politicians. The same men who 
persisted in saying that the measure had no 
politics in it, many of them now declare that 
the Governor's veto will hurt him politically, 
It makes all the difference out of what colored 
eyes public measures are looked at. With- 
out a doubt the moving cause of the veto is 
to be located in the revelations made by the 
special committees to investigate the circum- 
stances attending the passage of the bill 
through the Legislature. The investigation 
disclosed facts that were flagrantly discred- 
itable to the method pursued for influencing 
legislation on the bill. For the first time, in 
fact, the open and free use of money in large 
sums, and by the agency of bank checks 
instead of concealed donations or transfers, 
was admitted to the investigating committee 
by the men who were engaged in securing 
the passage of the bill. 

It is manifestly at this greatly developed 
practice, called lobbying, rather than at the 
intrinsic merits of the bill, that Gov. Ames 
has launched his veto. -He clearly intended 
it as an official rebuke of the lobby, and so 
intending he might have borne down on the 
methods and influence of the lobby much 
more heavily than he has done. He quotes 
from the committees’ report freely to sustain 
himself. He confesses that he should hesi- 
tate to set up his opinion against that of the 
Legislature if the question of dividing the 
town of Beverly were only involved ; but the 
result of the investigation of the committee 
shows that very large sums of money, alto- 
gether disproportionate to the honest neces- 
sities of the case, were raised and expended 
in the promotion and passage of the bill, 
some twenty thousand dollars having been 
spent in indirectly influencing the action of 
He reminds that body that 
it is no excuse that such things have hap- 


the Legislature. 


pened before without exposure. In the pres- 
ent instance it has been rebuked in scathing 
terms by the committees of both Houses. 
He therefore deems it his duty to act on the 
reports of these committees, which were 
adopted by each branch, and to strike at the 
evil which they have unearthed. 

And he declares his sincere belief that the 
local community seeking division will, on 
reflection, gladly delay, if not sacrifice, any 
present convenience “ for the sake of an em- 
phatic lesson in the public behalf.” If both 
sides in this case, he adds, have been guilty, 
“so much the worse,” in his opinion. Those 
who undertake to make a case, he says truly, 
“ should with clean hands, and not 
seek to excuse the lack of them on the ground 
that an opponent's are soiled.” He thinks, 
furthermore, that the fitting opportunity 


come 


offers “ to enforce the principle that in order 
to insure legislation the thing to do is tu 


show a good case on its merits, and that it is 


not only not necessary, but detrimental, to 
rely on pernicious influences, such as have 
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THE NEXT NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 
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.| of the executive office a measure which com- 
| mittees chosen by the two Houses themselves 


.|telligence, independence, and integrity of 


been disclosed in the committee reports.” 
His Excellency rightly regards this pernicious 
system of lobbying with money as offensive 
to members of the Legislature more than to 
He would strike a blow at it, 
and have it replaced with more direct and 
open methods. As the committees of inves- 
tigation themselves say, “legislation cannot 


inybody else. 


be pure unless free and untrammeled by insid- 


ious influences.” Such influences, they add 


“should be and must be emphatically and 
sternly condemned.” 

rhe the 
most effective remedy which he can apply, 
“Tf,” he 
concludes, “ the system thus condemned is to 
prevail and to be justified by executive ap- 


strongest condemnation and 


says the Governor, is “a veto.” 


proval of bills to which it has been most 
notoriously and offensively applied, then the 
lobbyist will understand that it is an accepted 
and permissible system, involving no risk ex- 
cept that of being called hard names in a re- 
port.” Thus he be understood as 
favoring the legislative emphatic rejection of 
any and all measures which are known to 


would 


have been promoted by influences that merit 
only the severest condemnation. It is plain 
enough from this that he vetoed the Beverly 
Farms bill because of the manner in which it 
The 
merits of the bill itself are not even consid- 
He regards it his first duty to 
rebuke the audacious lobby by thrusting out 


was carried through the Legislature. 


ered by him. 


declare to have been passed by its notoriously 


md grossly corrupt methods. And he ap- 
peals to the reputation of the Legislature for 
honesty and probity to reconsider the bill it 
has passed, for the purpose of emphatically 
condemning every thing that tends to that 
reputation’s discredit. 

rhe Governor might have hit the lobby a 
much more effective blow than he has. It 


has grown to be a standing affront to the in- 


the members of the Legislature, the great 
majority of whom are unconsciously made to 
record the dictum of this outside irresponsi- 
ble body. It is time that such a vicious leg- 
islative excrescence was scraped clean from 
the bottom of the ship of state. It is not 
needed, and it is in the way. And it is cor- 
If other 
State legislatures feel the need of the guid- 


rupting as well as obstructive. 


ance of an outside influence thus organized 
and operated, that of Massachusetts clearly 
does not. It is a pity, of course, to arrest 
the course of legislation on any matter for 
the sake of rebuking the lobby, but it has 
at last reached a point where all legislation 
had better stop than owe its continuance to 
such demoralizing conditions and influences. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW. 


After seven years of agitation before the 
legislature of Massachusetts, the bill making 
employers or corporations responsible in 
damages for the injury of an employee from 
neglect has become a law by the signature of 
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gate from his State to the agricultural con- 
vention at Washington, called by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture in 1872, and made 
a speech to the Convention that will] long be 
remembered. 
many years he never relaxed his vig 
devotion, in committee or on the floor, to the 
interest of the farmers of the land. 
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tan Magazine thatthe ideal house of the fa 


ture, whether large or small, will be in the 
oountry, and that this massing of humanity, ag 


As a member of Congress for 


ilance or 


the Governor. It is to go into operation on 
the Ist day of September. Step by step it 
has gained the attention of the legislators, 
until the Governor recommended it in his 
annual message as a necessary and just meas- 
ure, and it has finally received his signature. 
Public opinion is in favor of the law over- 
whelmingly. It provides that every employee 
who, while exercising due care and diligence 
is injured by the negligence of a superinten. 
dent, may recover of the employer or corpor- 
ation in the same manner as if he were not, 
when injured, in the service of such employ- 
er or corporation. The amount of damages 





Tur reply of Governor Hill of New York 
to the letter of United States Commissioner 
Colman, asking for the co-operation of the 
State authorities in the extirpation of pleuro- 
pneumonia, pledges the entire authority of 
the State of New York to work with the De- 
partment of Agriculture to this end, and 
promises all the assistance possible to the 
officers of the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
their efforts to discover and stamp out this 
disease in the State. The Governors of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
have but to promptly come up to the same 
mark in order to eradicate it altogether from 
the line of the seaboard. The Virginia Leg- 
islature has already done so for that State. 
In Illinois, where the danger is the greatest 
at the present time, the governor and live- 
stock commissioners are in complete accord 
on the subject, and further apprehension has 
ceased to be entertained. When Congress 
meets again, it wil! therefore be much easier 
to persuade it to complete the work desired 
of it in the same direction. 


THE MAPES MANURES. 


A great many farmers in New England 
report to the Mapes Company that their corn 
crops have matured before frost and produced 
large and profitable yields, which would have 
proved failures, like the corn crops of their 
neighbors, if they had not used the Mapes 
Corn Manure. In corn cultivation the rule 
generally is to apply, mostly broadcast, two 
or three bags of it to the acre. Late planting, 
too, may be compensated by the application 
of the Mapes Corn Manure, as many testi- 
monials fully prove. The Mapes Special 
Crop Manures are specially prepared for 
potatoes, truck, top dressing, grass lands, 
tobacco, fruits, cabbages, oats, etc., etc. 
The manufacturers of them give their guar- 
antee that they are of the highest grade and 
declare them to be the cheapest to the 
farmer. There is no better or more timely 
reading for the farmer on this whole subject 
than he will find in the Mapes Company's 
very full advertisement in other columns of 
the present issue of the Ploughman. No one 
who raises crops, of whatever kind, can 
afford to neglect becoming acquainted per- 
sonally with the specific as well as the general 
merits of the Mapes Manures, which can 
readily be done from their open and con- 
spicuous advertisement to the farming public. 


THE EXCITEMENT IN CANADA. 


The visit of William O’Brien to Canada, 
made with the professed intent to carry to the 
people of the Dominion over which Lord 
Lansdowne is Govenor General the history 
of his cruel and inhuman eviction proceedings 
on his lordship’s estates in Ireland, has been 
prolific of popular excitement and stirred to 
mob violence in Toronto, Kingston, and 
Hamilton. It was far from an ordinary risk 
for one man to take, but Mr. O’Brien was 
thoroughly determined to take it, that the 
true character of Lansdowne as a landlord 
might be known to the people of Canada. 
The former has succeeded in telling his story, 
which is indeed a dreadful one, and thus far 
has been answered only with missiles of every 
kind, and finally with bullet shots from re- 
volvers. It ceases to be politics when angry 
On 
To this com- 
plexion it indeed threatens to come, if the 
British parliament passes the coercion bill 
for Ireland. The barbarous treatment of 
O'Brien by the Orange mob in the Canadian 
cities is sure to react with the worst possible 


passions can be aroused in this manner. 
a limited scale, it is cruel war. 


effect on Lansdowne in his present official 
position, whether it works to the advantage | 
of the cause of Ireland or not. Violent 
methods are not in especial favor on this 
Western Continent, where the people are 
their own rulers and are free to do their own 
thinking. 


THE WOOLLEN MILLS. 


Bradstreet's gives a summary of the reports 
collected by correspondents from 227 woollen 
factories in New England of which number 
it is stated that but sixteen are idle, and only 
three of the sixteen of any great importance. 
So that it appeared that the stories circulated 
respecting the shutting down of mills were 
not only grossly exaggerated but without 
foundation. As a whole the condition of the 
New England woollen goods industry is not 
considered favorable. The complaints are of 
light demand, unprofitable business, and the 
stoppage of machinery. The depression, in 
fact has increased rather than diminished 
Although so few mills have actually shut 
down, a very large proportion of them in the 
six eastern states are running only part of 
their machinery, or are at work at short hand 
on account of lack of business. The produc- 
tion of woollen and worsted goods, especially 
of the finer descriptions, all told, is less than 
& year ago, and also less than during the 
first few weeks of the present season. Tak- 
ing the industry as a whole, a still further 
and more considerable reduction of output 
by July is anticipated. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS. 
The Chicago master builders at their recent 
meeting adopted resolutions that bind every 
master builder or contractor who is a mem- 
ber of the association, not to employ any 
workman who will not sign a certain card 
pledging himself to recognize the right of the 
employer to employ any men he wishes to. 
pay such wages, work as many hours, and 
carry on his business as he sees fit, the only 
qualifying condition being that he deals with 
his men justly and lawfully. And the ap- 
prentice system is likewise to be free from 
any other restrictions than those imposed by 
the law of the land. The employers bound 
themselves to resume work on the first of 
June on this basis only. There was much 
opposition to the resolutions, the master 
masons and plasterers declining to favor this 
platform of conduct, while the master builders 
were for it unanimously. The former re- 
garded the conditions prescribed for workmen 
as a direct attack on the trades unions, which 
was liable to generate an extensive and for- 
midable strike. The leading labor leaders 
are said to be seeking legal advice as to 
whether they cannot procure the indictment 
of the builders’s combination for conspiracy. 





—The intention of the English government, 
which means the ministry, is to submit a reso- 
lution to the House of Commons declaring the 
state of public business urgent, with a view to 
remove the on to the coercion bill whieh 
cannot be broken down. A new prescription 
seems necessary for the government, if it would 
effect its purpose. It is described as a kind of 
parliamentary dictatorship, enduring until the 
speaker shall declare the state of public busi- 
ness no longer urgent. The power of suspen- 
sion placed in the hands of the speaker will 
enable him to remove obstructions effectively. 





—As a safe guard to employers, against 
liability for injury to employees, the Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation of London 
has became one of the important institutions 
of Great Britain. The plan of operation is 





recoverable is limited to five thousand dollars. 
But the law does not apply to domestic ser- 
vants or farm laborers. A similar law has 
been in operation in England for seven years 
past, and given universal satisfaction. Ma- 
chinery has been operated more safely, there 
has been less loss of life and limb, improved 
appliances have been employed for the better 
protection of labor, and there is a visible de- 
-} crease in the rates of accident insurance com- 
-|panies. And the statutes of Massachusetts 
make a contract of exemption from the law 
null and void, 








similar to that of other insurance companies, 

the payment of a moderate premium by em- 

ployers to insure them against claims for in- 

demnity made by injured workmen. 
———L 


—There is reported an unusuall 
of trout on Cape Cod the present phoma 
favorite game fish appearing more plentiful 
than foranumber of ry Past. They are 
very largely sent to the Boston and New York 
hotels. Black bass, with which most of the 
fresh water ponds of the Cape were stocked 


last year, are also becoming 
thea ever before, — 





Editor's Gable. é 


Gar The Popular Science Monthly for June 
continues the discussion of railroads—Are Rail- 
roads Public Enemies? and in its attractive yet 
solid list of contents gives the following papers, 
original and selected: Some Human Instincts; 
Theology ander Changed Conditions; an tilus- 
trated article on Astronomy with an Opera Glass ; 
Science and Pseudo Science, by Prof. Huxley; 
Gofio—Food and Physique ; Social Sustenance— 
Combination of Effort; Industrial Education and 
Railway Service; Grains or Sand; Appearance 
and Reality in Pictures; the conclusion of Among 
the Transylvania Saxons—Burth and Death and 
Sketch of Jules Jamin, with portrait for frontis- 
piece. The editor discusses The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women. 








Qa Wide Awake tor Juno offers a tempting 
frontispieco—‘‘The First Day at the Beach.” The 
stories of this number are by writers like Charles 
Egbert Craddock, who opens a new serial; E. L. 
Bynner; Mollie Moore Davis; and Lizzie W. 
Champney; whilo Amanda Harris contributes 
reminiscences of Daniel Webster and the famous 
salt marshes, old inns, and the glass works of 
old Sandwich; Mrs. Whitney versifies the bird- 
talk for the month of roses; and Harriet Prescott 
Spofford gives more Ballads of Authors. It is 4 
royal number of a superb magazine. D. Lothrop 
Company, publishers, Boston. 





Qa The Quiver for June is a good number, 
and has for its opening article a paper by Lady 
John Manners, giving instances she has known of 
jong and honorable domestic service. The Quiver 
has instituted an ‘Order of Honorable Service ” 
whose members are awarded Bibles or medals ac- 
cording to the years of their faithfulness to one 
family. There are short stories and poems, re- 
ligious papers and Bibie lessons. Among others 
is an article on “ Travelers aids and Friendlies ” 
from which our Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciations, admirable thongh they be, might take 
some hints. An interesting paper is furnished on 
“ Miss Whateley’s Work in Cairo,” which is ac- 
companied by a portrait of this energetic and de 
yoted woman.—Cassell & Co., Publishers. 





Qa The Atlantic Monthly for June is not a 
number made up in very large variety, but its 
articles are all readable and good in the literary 
sense. Dr. Holmes continues the record of his 
recent European experience; Marion Crawford's 
novel goes on; the story of the Second Son grows 
in interest ; the Social Compact fy stated | theoreti- 
cally in historic channels, and other contributions 
combine to maintain the high standard of this 
favorite with the more cultivated class of readers. 





a7” Harper's Magazine for June 1s, as usual, 
thoroughly illustrated, and its make-up is happily 
adapted to summer reading. Among the articles 
on the list of contents are The Excavations at 
Susa; Great American Industries ; The Kentacky 
Pioneers ; On Keeping Birds; Stephen Vycherlie, 
a story,—all illustrated ; continuation of Howells’ 
story, of April Hopes; American Railroad Legis- 
lation ; poems ; and the editorial department. 





garThe Baby Pathfinder tor May will be 
found a most convenient pocket manual for all 
travelers, whether for long or short distances by 
rail. It is the correct railway guide. 





gir The Magazine of Art for June has for its 
frontispiece a photogravure after Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s ‘‘The Symbol,” a graceful and pic- 
turesque composition. The opening article is on 
Mr. Dicksee, who is one of the most popular as 
well as the youngest member of the Royal Acad- 
emy. An interesting article follows on “ Pictures 
in Enamel,” giving illustrations of course of the 
more famous ones. The lively article of the num- 
ber isin the series called ‘ Glimpses of Artist 
Life.” This gives us the Royal Academy Ban- 
quet. Curiously enough, only one newspaper 
representative is admitted, and he is The Times 
man. Other papers resent this, and some of them 
refuse to mention the banquet at all. A paper on 
Russian Bronzes gives some fine specimens of 
spirited work. This is followed by an explana- 
tive account, it can hardly be called a review, of 
Lafenstre’s “Titian,” recently published by 
Quantin, of Paris. There is an attractive descrip- 
tion with pencil of that fine old English place, 
Hardwick Hall, with its picture gallery filled 
with portraits by Holbein, Van Dyck, Sir Joshua 
and others. The art notes are particularly ful- 
this month, as there have been an unusual num- 
ber of important exhibitions and a great stir 
generally in the art world.—Cassell & Company, 
thirty-five cents a copy, $3 50 a year, in advance. 





ar’ Godey’s Lady's Book for June is bright 
and attractive from cover to cover. The pretty 
steel plate is named “Happy Days.” The latest 
novelties in fashion are presented in both colored 
and black, and usefal and attractive work is 
shown on the work pages. Excellent matter im 
prose and verse occupies the literary pages, the 
contributors being all public favorites, male and 
female. “ W. E. Striker, Publisher, Phila. $2.00 
per year. 





7” The exciting feature of Cassell’s Family 
Magazine for June, is the conclusion of that very 
interesting serial, ‘‘ A Step in the Dark.” The 
denoument is entirely unexpected and is very 
cleverly arranged. The fashion letters from 
Paris and London are full of the important objects 
which they chronicle. The very latest hints are 
always found here.—Cassell & Co., New York. 





ar Practical Turkey Raising is the title of a 
compendionus manual for raising turkeys for 
market and for profit. The author, Fanny Field, 
from whose experience it is a compilation, is 
called the most exporienced turkey raiser in 
America. The compilation is made by R. B. 
Mitchell, 69 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., and 
the price is only twenty-five cents. 





RG No. 3 of Ticknor’s Paper Series !s The 
Cruise of a Woman Hater, by G. de Montaubau, 
full of sea descriptions, and reciting dramatically 
the story of a woman-hating man who was trapped 
into a long voyage with a young widower, and 
the results. 





tar. T. Barnum, the great showman, has 
contracted with Frank A. Munsey, publisher of 
the Golden Argosy, to write a long serial for that 
popular weekly. 

Mr. Barnum is now seventy-seven years of age, 
but he commences this arduous undertaking with 
the enthusiasm of a young man. He says he 
will bring to light some startling revelations con- 
nected with the Dark Continent, and will present 
many facts of an interesting character, hitherto 


withheld from the public. 





tar C. I. Morey & Co.—store under the 
Tremont House, are constantly receiving fresh 
supplies of choice cut flowers from the well-known 
Hovey’s Nurseries of Cambridge, and the display 
daily in their shop windows rival the regular 


exhibition, and attract throngs of admiring people 
continually. 





Gar The Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Citizens’ Law and Order League 
of Massachusetts, makes a timely and instructive 
pampblet, which should be widely read. It states 
the results of the labors of the League in a way 
that can be readily understood and that will 
bring encouragement to those who sympathize 
with the work of reform attempted to be carried 
Out. . 





(47 Michigan and Canada Hardwood Ashes 
as a fertilizer, guaranteed from the best hardwood 
and of prime quality, are delivered by James 
Hartness of Detroit, Mich., in car loads of fifteen 
tons at any railway station in the Eastern, Mid- 
die and Southern States. These are among the 
most common and the most valuable of special 
manures, containing all the required elements of 
plant nutrition except nitrogen. Wood ashes are 
rich in potash, and have a fair proportion of phos- 
phoric acid. The benetit they confer on soils is 
permanent. 





Qa” The Turkish Hair Tonic is advertised in 
our columns asa sure remedy for falling hair, 
dandruff, baldness, and headache. It has been 
widely tested. Consult the advertisement else 
where. 


7” The season is close at hand for the selection 
of a perfect Mower by such farmers as are not 
already equipped or desire the latest improvements 
in agricultural machinery. To all farmers in 
search of a Mower that has earned the name of 
“Model” the Standard New Model Buckeye 
Mower is recommended with supreme confidence 
in its various qualifications. It is manufactared 
by the Richardson Manufacturing Company Of 
Worcester, Mass., who describe its many advan. 
tages both of construction and operation in another 
column. All that they say about it may be relied 





and see a Buckeye Mower for himself. 





Qc The Menhaden Fertilizers, manufactured 


claimed by its manufacturers to be equal to the 
best. 





Ga’ The Surprise Yeast Cakes, the mannfact- 

urers claim, are sure to produce sweet and whole- 
some bread. The Company sends samples on 
application, with receipts for making bread and 
biscuit. See advertisement, 








on as being genuinely true. No farmer can well o- 
read what they sayfwithout deciding at least to go att 


5 mos 
by Joseph Church & Co., Tiverton, R. L., ts 














8” Bradley's Phosphate tor Corn produces 
large crops without other manure, and is called 
complete fertilizer, being rich in all the clements 
of plant-food. The Company describe it in our 
advertising columns. 


&GF The Ormsby Sash Balance, ot which a 
fully illustrated description is given in another 
column, is the invention long sought by the owners 
of dwellings, as well as of city buildings. It is 
fitted for old frames and new. Weights and 
cords and pulleys are entirely dispensed with. 








—There is a prospect of a fierce rate war in 
the Northwest, caused by the inability of the 
roads running between St. Paul and Chicago 
to agree on a tariff. 





—Pope Leo XIII has written a letter of 
sympathy and encouragement to Archbishop 
Corrigan of New York, upholding his course 
in relation to Dr. McGlynn and visiting the 
latter with the apostotic censure. 





FEW PROPLE ESCAPE 


ing ne: 

medicine. if you are a sufferer 

and desire more evidence as to the wonderful 
success of Hood's la, send to C. IL. 
Tlood & Co , Lowell, Mass., for a book contain- 
ing many remarkable cures. 





—Mr. Edison does not entertain hopes of 
any good telephoning by sea. He says it 
would be a million times as difficult to talk 
from America to Europe as from New York to 
Coney Island. 





—Up to date, 1267 miles of railroad are re- 
ported to have been built in the country dur- 
ing the current year. 





—Recent tests were made by the French 
military outhorities of the mellinite shells, 
which were believed to be about to revolu- 
tionize the art of war, have shown that they 
do not in anyway realize the hoped for re- 
sults. 





WHAT WOULD THE WORLD DO 
without women ? asks the essayist who starts out 
to say something new on this oft-treated subject- 
Of course, the human element of the world would 
not exist without woman, so the question is gratui- 
tous. It would have been far more sensible to 
ask: What would the world do without the salva- 
tion of woman, with a panacéa for her physical 
ills and a cure for her peculiar diseases. Ina 
word, what would the world do without Dr. | 
Pierce's ‘‘ Favorite Prescription,” the great rem- | 
edy for female weaknesses ? It is indispensable for | 
the ills of womanhood. 





—A couple of Richmond, Va. army posts 
are to be in Boston on the 17th of June as the | 
guests of John A. Andrews Post. A great 
dinner is to be given in Faneuil Hall, at which | 
many notable public men are to sit down. 

LOST AND FOUND. 

A reward for the man that presents a better 
thing than the Ilop Plasters for all pains, aches, 
and weaknesses. Soothes, strengthens and vita- 


lizes the parts. 25 cts. Hop Plaster Co., signa- 
ture on back of plaster. Observe it. 





—The Oregon and California Railroad, ex- 
tending from Portland to Ashland, Ore., is the 
first to reach the courts under the provisions 
of the interstate act. 





R77" A Stanpanp Mepicat Remepy, Pond's 
Extract. It cure’s Pain, Injuries, Bleeding of all 
kinds. Sold only in Bottles with Buff wrappers. 





—-Pizarro’s bones lie on a mouldy shelf under 
a fine old cathedral in Lima, Peru. The re- 
mains were transfered from the old cathedral 
in the year 1607. | 








Dxsrrrsta—Its Causes and ( ure, sent free by | 
J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. octl6—52t 





—The ship Stamboul, which sailed from 
Portland for Buenos Ayres last week, took 
out over 4 million feet of lumber, the largest 
cargo ever shipped trom that port to the 
Platte. 





pay JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE is acknowl- 
edged to be the best preparation in use for laundry 
purposes. It enables the washer to cleanse the 
clothes without wearing them out with rubbing 
or pounding. 





~-The first wife of General Buckner of Ken- 
tucky, whose surrender of Fort Donelson to 
General Grant first attracted the country's at- 
tention to the latter general, was a Miss 
Kingsbury of Lyme, Conn. 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When sho became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sho had Children, she gave thom Castoria, 


oct30..52t 





—The people of Ireland look forward to 
much suffering during the coming winter. 
The local leaders feel that they are macked for 
the special vengeance of the landlords. 





w by | 


nervous de 





—It is almost impossible to attach any im- 
portance to one cent, but at the same time it 
is 8 very important coin at times. 





MARRIAGES. 

BARR RRR RRR Rees 

In this city, May 19, by Rev. R. R. Meredith, 

Frank W. Barney, of Newton to Harriet A Ander- 
son, of Boston 


In _this city, 22 Inst., at Hotel Berkeley, by Rev. 
Mr. Herford.. John R. Hall to Ellen Page, both of 


ton. 

In this city, 19 inst., by Rev. C. F. Johanson, 
David Thompson to Fowler. 

In this city, 15 inst., by Rev. O. P. Bessey, Fred- 
erick rr Fales, of Norwood, to C. Klizabeth Schaff- 
ner, of this city. 

In Sturbridge, 21 inst , by Rev. M. L. Richardson, 
Charlies A. Reynolds to Agnes Kelley. 

In Arlington, 18 inst., by Rev. C. H. Watson, Geo. 
O. Russell to Emma F. Dupee, both of Arlington. 

In Marblehead, 12 inst., by Rev. Wm. Shinnick, 
Wm. G. Potter to Miss Agnes M. Buekley. 
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DEATHS. 
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Bn thle city, 15 inst., Wiliam W. Merrill, 89 yrs. 1 


mo. 8. 
In. Middleboro, 18 inet., Andrew W. Leonard, 48 
. 8 mos, 
" Randolph, 12 inst., Henry A. Alden, 73 yrs. 6 
mos. 2 dys. 
: = Williametown, Mass., 17 inst., J. Frank Wad- 
leigh, + . 5 mos. 
tn Fall River, 14 inst., Mary, widow of the late 


Wm. D. Austin, 65 
an Canton, 18 int Wm. Billings, 79 yrs. 8 mos. 
8. 
In Wellesey Hills, 18 inst., George K. Daniell, 76 
. 11 mos. 

"Te South Boston, May 23, Moses Gill of Groton, 87 
yrs. 2 mos. 14 dys. 

r- Hyde Park, 20 inst., Zenas Allen, 81 yrs. 6 mos. 
“ inst., Martha, wa of the late 


vs. 
In Medford, 20 1 
ase 7, 71 yr ome sid Howe, 06 yrs. 


Lydia M., widow of the Inte 

<boros 18 inst’, Biisabeth A. Tileston, 72 yrs. 

sadn Brighton, 21 ine Phehenton, 8 = 
soll Lirde Park, i inat., Charlotte Le 67 yrs. 
In West Lynn, 20 inst., Daniel Hill, 78 yrs. 9 mos. 
sae 19 inst., Sarah E., wife of John 


, 47 yrs. 
In eet ee een” widow of the 
late Daniel Howe, 4 mos. 
In Beverly, ii John Beckford, 78 yrs. 6 mos. 
In Somerville, 








23, Capt, Albert L. Sanborn, 
91 yrs. 


| on butchers prefer to slaughter their own cattle, and 


20  Czarine L. Munson, 93 yrs. 1 | at 


—The next thing the people of Boston ought 
to insist upon, says the Boston Advertiser, is 
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Reported expressly for the Mass. Ploughman. 
For Tux Wxex ENDING May 28, 1887. 
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Amount of stock at market — 
Shoats. Fas Tlogs. Veal. 

14,382 1903 

1y,497 lsat 

19,579 2706 


yr si t ‘a Hy 
ew ce 
est bulls, &c., $4 0O@4 25. ie 
Werki Oxen.—#! 175; handy stcers 
@125 or mi ng to thelr value tor beet. - 
Cows and Young Calves.—Fair quality, $25 
; extra, $40@48 ; farrow and d Taney 
fitch Cows, $500. at 
Stores.—Thin young cattle for 


$ te ag ; two-year 

Sheep.—ler b, live weight, 24@3} cents; extra 

4 @\c. Sheep and Lambs, ¢ head, in lots,@ @ 
- Spring Lambs, $3q7. 

Pat Mogs.—l’er b, 54@6jc live weight; Shotes 
wholesale, @ c; retail, S@i5c; Northern dressed 
64 a6jeo. 

Veal Calves.—2\@ic ¥ Bb. 

Hlides.—Brighton, 7@ c ¥ %; country lots, 
6 abe. 

Calf Skins.—7@ c. 
aaa, 2}@3 ¢ ¥ B; country lots, 


tarmers—yearlings» 
» Sli@es; dapco-puanelie, 


Lamb Skins.—$i 35@1 75 cach; country lots, 
$1 36@1 75; shearlings,15qj25c; dairy skins, 10@250. 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Beeves. Sheep. Beeves. Sheep: 
Maine.... 8 . New York. . 15 
N. Hampshire 23) 218:|/KL&Conn 30 
Vermont... . 135 6530/ Western. . 1003 
Massachusetts 76 625| Canada... . 
New Brunswick 


8,045 


Total... ee eer eee e+ 108 11,804 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROAD. 
Beeves. Sheep’ 

Ses 70 





ceocce 
IC Libby & Son 28 
Merrill & Libby.. & 
Glines & Weston 15 
Towne & Little 
field. ......0 
L Cross... .. 

New Hampshire. 
Dow & Moulton, & 
Breck Wood. 15 800 
Aldrich & Jolin- 

SOR. sc « os 
GH Hooper. . 

Vermo 

JB Remick. .. 4 
MG Flanders. . 
N K Campbell . 
BS Uastings. . 
A Williamson . 
AAPVPond.... 1 
FS Kimball. . 1: 2 
W A Farnham.. 8&3 


. wo 
Connecticat. 
EF Abbe. ... 
New York. 
W Scollaas...... 15 
Western States. 
12° GA Sawyer.... 695 
Farrell-McFlynn 55 
Farrell & Nagle. 
CN Hollis. .... 
Hollis & Co. .. 
AN Monroe. . 755 
J A Hathaway. 193 





1190 
wt 


200 
550 
» 


4 ye 


OWNERS OF VEAL. 


MAInE.—F. HH. Coolidge & Son, 44; I. C. Libby 
& Son, 72; Libby & Merrill, 32; Glincs & Weston, 5; 
Towne & Littlefield, &. 

New Hamrsinikt.—Dow & Moulton, 46; Breck & 
Wood, 90; Aldrich & Johnson, 15. 

Vexmont.—M.G. Flanders, 85; N. K. Campbell, 
45; B.S. Hastings, 221; A. Williamson, Inv; A. A. 
Pond, 71; F. 8. Kimball, 140; W. A. Farnham, 20; 
R. E. French & Co., 21; A. J. Piper, 126; W.G 
Townsend, 10; A. Worthein, 26; W. Ricker, 16; W. 
L. Engram, 27; G. H. Sprigg, 105; M. Bush, 40; D. 
O. Noonan, 44. 

- ¥7 ACHUSETTS.—J. 8. Henry, 40; W. H. Bard 
well, 2. 

New York.—W. Scollans, 155. 





UNION MARKET, WATERTOWN. 
Tuesday, May 24, 1887. 

Cattle supply light. Fancy River cattle, or choice 
Northern or Eastern, did not appear in the yards 
this week. The best of the beet cattle were handled 
by our Western dealers. This is the season when 
there has been hardly time tor grass-fed cattle to 
mature suffici for the market; therefore light 
receipts may be expected for the next six weeks, A 
talk with our Western dealer, J. A. Hathaway, who 
handles about 200 bead of cattle per week, and we 
have It, that values on cattle from the West range 
- lower. His best likely steers of 1550 Tha, in execel- 
ent condition for beef, were sold at S5jc # tb, live 
weight. None of his cattle could be called slim, and 
none selling at less than $1.60. The trade waa 
moderate for beet cattle, but as warm weather comes 





kill as required, 
SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION 
MARKET. 

Sales of 3 steers and 3 heifera that would average 
10.0 tha, at 4jc live weight; 4 steers averaging 1100 
ths, at 4jc; 5 steers averaging 1100 tbs, at 4jc, by W. 
Scollans, 

Sales of 2 beef cows to dress 700 tha, at $43 each, 
by P. B. Eaton. 

Sales of 2 cattle weighing 3500 Ibs, at $4.65, by J. 
8. Henry. 

Sales of 17 head of Western steers averaging 1400 
ths, at @5.2°; IX do. averaging 1550 tha, at 5}c; 16 do. 
averaging 1500 tbs, at $5.20; 50 do. averaging 1400 
ths, a. 5c; 13 do, averaging 1200 tha, at $1.60; 10 do. 
averaging 1300 ths, at 5c, by J. A. Hathaway. 

Sales of 2cattle weighing 400 ts, at $43), by M 
G. Flanders. 

Sales of 4 steers averaging 1210 the live, at 6\c 
dressed weight, by French. 

Saleseot 2 catile to dress 1200 ths, at Ofc, W. A. 
Farnham. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra. . ....$5.00 @5.12 | Light to fair.¢4.065 @ 


Good to prime 4.75 4.87 | Slim... ..4.50@ 
A few lots of premium steers cost. . $5.25 @5 35 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 24 and 26, 

For the week filty-seven carloads of catile. The 
arrivals were all Western, excepting 2 loads from 
Connecticut and 1 load from New York. There was 
a visible decline of a strong jc P bh. Very good 
steers of 1400to 1500 Ibs were sold at 5@5jc ¥ tb; 
one lot of 24 head were sold at $5.55; nothing noticed 
higher. Butchers were buying their usual number, 
and seemed satisfied with their purchases, Six 
hundred and three cattle from these yards found 
their way to the English steamers. 

A few sample sales of cattle at Brighton: 

Sales of 25 steers that would averaging 1490 tha, 
at $5.20; 2 do. averaging 1625 Ibs, at $5.35; 18 do. 
averaging 1505 ths, at 5jc; 18 do. averaging 1520 ths, 
at $5.15; 16 do. averaging 1190 tha, at $4.55; 16 do. 
averaging 1305 ths, at $4.90 p Ib, live weight. 

Sales of 8 steers averaging 1210 tbs, at $5.05; 12 do. 
averaging 1270 ta, at $5.00; | steer of 1230 ths, at 44e; 
8do. averaging 1300 ths, at $5.10; 15 do. averaging 
1275 ths, at Se. 

Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday. 
The arrivals were 15 cars of cattle fur A. N. Monroc; 
10 cars ot sheep for Hollis & Co,; 1 car of sheep by 
Farrell & Nagle. The market for milch cows is 
somewhat limited, except for nice grades. But few 
working oxen required. 

Sales of | milch cow out of a yard of 30 head; 4 at 

each ; a lot of 3 for $155; 1 do. at ¢35; a number 

m $38 to €45, by J. 8S. Henry. 

Sales of 2 milch cows at $52.50 each; 2 do. at $55; 
1 choice cow at $75; 1 at $50 and 2 at $45 P head, by 
W. Scollans. 

Sales of 1 pair working oxen, girthing 7 ft.2in, 
home weight 3300 ths, at $150; 2 milch cows at $50 
each; 1 choice cow at $60; 1 choice young cow at 
$55, by Glines & Weston. 

Sales of | pair working oxen, girthing 7 ft. 4 in. of 
3200 Iths, at $155; 1 pair 6 ft. 6 in. of 2700 Ibs, at $115; 
1 pair, rather coarse, at $65, by J. D. Hosmer. 

Sales of | pair girthing 6 ft. 6 in. of 2500 ths, at $110; 
3 milch cows at $35 cach, by 1. C. Libby & Son. 

Sales of 6 milch cows from $45 to #55, B. J. Remick. 

Sales of 4 milch cows for $200; 2 do. at $40 cach; 4 
do. at $35 each, by F. H. Coolidge & Son, 


THE SHEEP TRADE. 

A good number of northern on sale and some sent 
in on contract. The quaiity is gradually improving. 
some very good flocks on sale. There were sales of 

earlings ut 5} cts. and it must take very selected 
hocks to command 54 cts. The trade quite decent, 
and prices of the past two weeks stiff. Spring Lambs 
at &@87 ¥ head or about 10 cts. the best, ¥ Ib. The 
commencement for eastern Lambs at market will be 


ight 10,090 ths. at 4 cts. and 85 
» by G. D. Heoper. «4 
100 yearlings, av. 78 the. at 4) cts., 250 do. av, 
tes. at 5} ets., 20 slim Sheep, av. 65 bs. at 3 cts., 75 
yearlings, av. 72 Ibs, at 4} cts., 33 do. av. 60 hs. at 4 
ets., by Breck & Wood 


464 western Sheep, av, & ts. at 4] ots., by Hollis | 


67 yearlings, 3200 ths, at 5 cts.,by W. A. Farnham, 
spring Lambs, 1500 tbs. at 10 cts. ¥ Ib., by W. 
H. Bardwell. 


MAINE CATTLE AND WORKING 
OxXEN. 

This has been an off weck for beef stock from 
Maine, plenty of Veals have arrived and Horses in 
good supplyy. We are informed that Maine Lambs 
will, by the first of June be started for market. We 
did not learn of a single sale of Working Oxen on 

uesday. 
ba I. ©. Libby & Son had a light pair on sale suit- 
able for work or beef, and Glines & Weston hada 
few cattle that could be used for work should they 
have an offer. The Workiag Oxen business is about 
over. (attle rule } cts. lower and the demand mo- 
d5rate. With the good feed in Maine pastures it is 
not wise to hasten cattle to market but wateh the 
western trade, and take note of a stronger feeling in 
that direction. 


MEILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


head. 
I. C. Libby & Son sold 6 new Miloh Cows alse, at 
@40 vw head, 
Aw & Weston sold 1 Milch Cow of good points 
a! fe 
W. A. Farnham sold 2 springers at ¥ head. 
P, B. Eaton sold'3 Miich Come, $f cock, 
VEAL CALVES. 


Nearly 2000 head on the market, with many of 
quality. Top price 54cts. The range 24@64 
cts. as to quality. 
W. Seolians turned over 155 head to the butchers 
to en commission, av. 150 tbs. 
Glines & Weston sold 5 Calves, av. 130 Bs., at $30. 
D. O,. Noonan sold 44, 6000 hs. at Bp ote. 
= Libby & Son sold 44 Calves, ay. 128 fhs.at 54 
Breck & Wood 70 Veals, av, 130 Ibs. at 44 cts. 
STORE PIGS AND FAT HOGS. 


No. 1 white at 8c; 
2 red, 8c. Recelpts— 
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a strict rule that all the expenses, duly item- | 
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MAPES TOBACCO MANURE 


CONNECTICUT BRAND. 
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This is used by many of the most successful Tobacco Growers in the Connecticy, \ 
ley. Even without any Stable Manure, and on land of very moderate ferti\iy, ., 
UNEXCELLED IN QUALITY OR QUANTITY have been grown with ta” 
alone. 


22 


NS Manury 


¥S35°5% 


The following report is one of a number received last Winter :— 


10,590 pounds Tobacco (Havana Seed) on 4 1-2 acres.—Crop sold in bnndle at |} 
quality. 

W. H. SANDERSON, Sourm Dernrietp, Mass., under date of December 2). )\<, 
as follows: _ 

This is my first experience with the Mapes Fertilizer, and I am highly pleased w,1), 
crop (Tobacco, Havana Seed) grew fast and healthy from the start, and matured os,, 
ing no brindle or a It was large, fine and good “burn.” It also ex, 
tifuland even color, and the parties who bought it said it was the best crop they 
with one exception, and that was a c a little lighter in color, as the fashion \ 
light colors. ‘The crop was on four and a half acres and weighed 10,590 pounds 
2,350 pounds per acre. soil was a medium clay loam, and time of planting f 
to 15th of June. I applied 900 pounds per acre of the “ Mapes ‘Tobacco My 
Brand,” and ten loads stable manure. Sold the crop in the bundle the first wok 
ber at 13 cents and delivered it the last week in November. ; 


ry 45 / } 
in elevator 


; white do at 37@4Ile. 





CicaGo, May 23.—Flour quiet; winter patents at 
23@4 50 y bbl; Southern winters at $3 00; 
ichigan and Wisconsin winters at $3 ou; 
choice to fancy Minnesota patents at $+ be 0; soft 
wheat patents at sie 25; Minnesota ers’ in 
sacks at 25. Wheat strong and higher; No. 2 
jo; No.2 red at s7fc. Corn weak 
©. 2 at 38jc bid. Oats quiet; No.2 at 

40. Ryo—No, 2 at 5éc. Barley—No. 2 at 57c. 


ttrit 


rm 





MILWAUKKE, May 23.—Flour firm. Wheat strong, 
33jc. Corn weak; No.3 at 3%c. Oats casier; No. 3 
white at 30e. Kye dull; No. 1 at 574c. Barley quict; 
No. 2 at 5d\c. 








8ST. Louts, May 2%3.—Flour firm, with a good de- 
ma Wheat higher; No. 2 red at &io. Corn 
lower at 37)@380. Oats very quiet at 27jc. Rye 
lower at 5éo. 


CORN.--LATE PLANTINC. 


The Mapes Corn Manure is too well known to require any description. [t wa 
manure, used alone, that the largest crop on record raised exclusive ly with 
fertilizers have been grown. Notably among these crops may be mentioned 
grown on four acres by E. 8. Carman, editor of the “Rural New Yorker,” of | 5) 
els of Shelled Corn per acre, and also the crops grown and reported by Dr. H nry 
Agricultural Editor of the New York Times, of 198 bushels of Shelled Corn 
two acres; also 103, 98 and 80 bushels per acre of Shelled Corn and 10,000 ears 
Corn per acre. 





TOLEDO, May 23.— Wheat steady; No. 2 regular at 
80jc; Lake Shore at *0c. Corn casier; No. 2 at 41c 
oe ed. RKeceipts—Wheat, 26,000 bush; corn, 5000 

ush, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The flour market is very firm, the continual ad- 
vance in wheat causing a Lardening tendency on all 
rades. The demand is improving, and the general 
celing is better, with much more doing. Selling 
prices are quoted h gher, and buyers are steadily 
working op to the mill figures. Cornmeal is steady. 
Corn ts quiet, with little doing beyond meeting 
actual necessities, Oat are steady, but bueiness is 

light. Clipped oats are la light supply, and firm. 
Fliour.—Fine at $2 50@3 05 P bbl; superfine at 
#3 00@3 50; extras and seconds at $3 40@4 35; Minn. 
bakers, clear and &traight, #4 15@4 90; Michigan 
stone at $4 20@4 55; winter wheat, straight and roller 
at @4 50@5 10; winter patents at $4 95@5 35; spring 





Wart 


LATE PLANTINC. 


Many farmers in New England have reported that crops of Corn have maty 
frost, and produced large and profitable yields which, without the Mapes Cory \,, 
would have proved failures like the crops of their neighbors. 
acre, mostly broadcast. 

With the Corn Crop and the Mapes Corn Manure POOR LAND can eco: 
patents, prime at @5 15@5 43; Canada superior, tor | profitably be brought up into GOOD CONDITION for PERMANENT (ir: 


export at $4 25@4 35, f.o. b.; Canada rollers, tor ex . 
port at $4 50@:4 0,1, 0.b.; Canada patents for expor; local agent for pamphlet. may 28 


ROP MANURES. 
Prepared Specially for Potatoes, Truck, Top Dressing, Grass Lands, Tobaeeo, 


Fruits, Cabbages, Oats, &e. 


The twenty samplcs analyzed and reported upon by the State Agriculiural 


Use two to thr 


WS Yer 











Experimey 


®tations during the past year (1886) and published In our new pamphict (1887) show that thee 


THE HIGHEST GRADE AND THE CHEAPEST TO THE FARMER, 


manures are 





LOCAL ACENTS. 


I. C. Wright & Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Sibley & Moore, Springfield, Mass. 
Karle & Peckham, Worcester, Mass. }). J. Wright, Northampton, Mass. 
Ki. M. Ferry, Easthampton, Mass. }). Richards & Son, Danvers, Mass. 
tartlett & Dow, Lowe'l, Mass. RK. P. Morrison, Lawrence, Mass. 
Robinson & Ward, Marlborough, Mass. C. T. Damon & Son, South Framingham, Ma 
Tuttles, Jones & Wetherbee, So. Acton, Mass. A. H. King, Brookfield, Mass. 
Prentice & Son, Milford, Mass. Andrew J. Northrup, Palmer, Mass. 
J. W. Heaton, Franklin, Mass. david Fisher, Walpole, Mass. 
ki. A. Briggs, Attleboro, Mass. Staples & Phillips, Taunton, Mass. 
C. H. Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. Riley Maynard, South Deerfield, Mass. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 


156 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


may2s—It 





CUMBERLAND | ean eae, a 


Reported expressly for the Ploughman, for the week 
ending May 28. 


-Phosphate. ........" 
Su per @ Komp steaks 2 Ga 


Corned Tongue 
Corned Beet 
Smoked Beef 
Beet Pongue, 
Bll... 2 
Press Pripe 


Rouud Steak... 
Rib Roast... . 


MANUFACTURED BY THE = * 


CUMBERLAND BONE CO., 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Fer years the backbone of the Sweet Corn and Potato 


products of the State of Maine. 


Chucks, 
Tetp@.cccccs e o « 
Beef Liver... 

Pork, Lard, &c. 
Fresh Pork, # & ! Smoked 
Clear Salt Strips 10 ¢ Smoked Ribs 
Single Hames 13 @l4 | Sausage 
Corned Should's i 
Briskets..... . 


Veal and “Mutton. 


10 all Shoul’s 





Veal, leg... . a 
}Veul, shoulder 10 @ 


Lamb, # sa 


te Now for sale throughout New England. Send for pamphlet, “CHAT ABOU I 
FERTILIZERS.” P | Mind quarter Lamb lt 
OFFICIAL ANALYSIS FOR 1886 
3.25 per cent. 
s.a4 * 


Southdown legs, 
" 


Mutton, # 
s | Mutton should’s 
Poultry, Game, &c. 
Turkeys Vigeons, stal 
Y bb... ° a4 ‘) 
|S Chickens lea x 
Fresh Fowls. 16 4 
(POS... 8 a 
Geese, Green. 
Uicese, wild 
Ducks, com 
mon # Ib,. 
Ducks, bik,pr 
Quail, ¥ doz. 
Grouse, pr... 1 00 ql 2 
Partridges pr a 
Eng l’heas 
ants # pr “ 

Ducks, Can- | 
vas b’ck pr.2 50 g4 00 
Soft fs’h killed I 

chickens.... 


Butter, Cheese, ac. 
| Fair to gi 


\ igs 
Nitrogen, - - . . ° ° 
(Equalte Ammeania, - 23.04 per cent.) 
Soluble Phosphertc Acid, - - 
Reverted = aad 
Ensoluble 
Total 
Available 
Potash 
marl2tt 





doz; native spinach at Uc ¥ bush; native dandelions 
at Ihe # bush; beet greens at T5e Y bush; radishes 
at 30@35e PY doz for long; parsnips at @150 bush; 
rhubarb at 2c g %; native cucumbers at S@@c each; 
native asparagns at Wc }) doz. 


at @4 75@4 80, f. 0. b.; cornmeal, choice kiln dried, 
for export at $2 3042 35» bbl; cornmeal P bag, 
99e@$1 00; choice granulated cornmeal, $3 p bbl. 
Rye flour, $3@3 25. Oatmeal, $5 23@5 45 for fine and 
$5 45@6 2¢ tor cut. 

Corn.—High mixed nominal, 554@5ijc;, steamer 
yellow at 53}@54jc; steamer mixed, 62}@53\c; good 





Sugar.—Market for new engar ts firm, with 


We quote: 4h@4fe for fair 


no grade nominal, 51@51\c. 
@ata.—Choice to fancy clipped, at 424430; cholee 
barley and No. 1 white at 41@f2c; No, 2 white at 
Wade; No. 3 white at 38ic; No. 1 mixed at 3sc; 
No. 2 mixed at 37@37\c. 
Rye.—Quict and Jobbing at 60@%5c ¥ bush for 
new No. 1 New York in a small way. 
Millfeed.—Bran at $10 50@20 50 ¥ ton In sack 
forspring, with winter wheat at $2050@21 ;middlings 
in sacks nominal at $19 @zz ¥ ton; cottonseed meal 
at $26@26 50 ¥ ton for prime on spot, and firm at 
$25 to arrive by steamsh p- 

The above prices for all grain, except rye, repre 
sent carload lots. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


prices unchanged at 36c for new crop fancy Ponce ; 
2%e for Cienfuegos; 2°e for Rarbadoes, and 20c for 
Cuba boiling, basis 50 deg. test. 


prices tending higher. : ( 
to good refining; 5}@5 3-16e for centrifugal, 96c deg. 
test; 3.a@4jc for Manila, and 4@4jc for Loilos; 5jc 
for Java, Nos. 10 and 11. The market for refined 
sugars continues firm and unchanged, granulated 
selling at 5 15-16c. We quote Powdered at 6jc; 
granulated at 5 15-16c; confectioners’ A at 5 11-l6e; 
standard A at 59-l6c; Belmont A at 5 7-l6e; soft 
white, 5 13-16@5 7-I6c; extra C at 413 14@5 13.16; 
yellow at 4 13-14@6 11-160. Wholesale grocers’ 
prices was 6c for granulated. 

Miolasses.—The demand remaina quiet, with 





BOSTON PROVISION MAREET. 


lacked meats continue quiet but steady, with no 


BUTTER. 
Creamery.... + + 
Choice dairy . .. 
Fair to good do 
Common... . 

CHEESE. 
Prime Factory. 
New Cheese... 


Apples, pk.. 40 @ 
luble, peck 4 
Baldwinspk 50 @ 
Kussets. . We 
Dried, # b. 6 

Pears, bush. @ 
Table, doz.. 125 ¢ 

Grapes— 

Concord, & 


aw 
av 
u 20 


15 gis 


gis 


16 @l6 
Fruitand Vegetables. 


0 
75 


1 50 


Farm... - 
Kt 
Cape... 6+ 
Eastern. « «+ 
Northern 
Western... - 


Oinons, >] 
y it 


crate... + 
Tomatoes, 


Delaware 
Catawba, b 
Black Ham 
burg... + 
Malaga b. 
Oranges— 
Havana doz 
Florida... 
Jamaica... 
Messina... 
Valencia... 2 
Lemons, doz. 
Bananas, doz 
Peaches, can. 
Whortleber 
ries # box 
Cocoanuts 
each « +. 
Cranberries, 
ck 


material change to note in quotations. Lard is 
quiet, with no change in hams. Fresh beef is quiet, 
with the market rather more tn buyers’ favor as a 
whole. Whole cattle are quoted lower, and short 
ribs are easier, but there is no material change in 
the other cuts. Lambs are a little firmer, but move 
slow, with mutton and yearlings more steady. Veal 
is not plenty, but trade is dull. General market slow. 

Pork and Lard.—Long cuts at $17 75@18 00; 
short cuts at $17 OO@I18 50; backs at $18 0O@Is 50; 
light backs at $18 00@17 50; lean ends at $17 25@ 
17 50; pork tongucs at $15@15 50; prime mess at 
$17 00@'7 25; extra prime at $15 00@15 50; mess at 
s17@18. Fresh ribs and sausage at l0@10\c. Bo 
longa sausage at 6@6\c. Lard, choice at 7fa@se P Ib 
in tierces ; Sa@Shc in 10- pails ; 8)@S8jec in 5-1b pails; 
&ya@ve in 3-Ib pails. Hams at 1x@12hc P th according 
to size and cure; smoked shoulders at X@Sjc; corned 
do at 7@7ic; smoked ribs at S@s\c; rib breakfast 
bacon at 10@10}c; boneless breakfast bacon at 10k@ 
lle; pressed hams at 11@1lhe. Choice city dressed 
hogs at 7jc; country dressed hogs at 7 jc. 

Beef.—Extra plate and extra family becf at 
$10@10 50 P bbi; plate, at $9 50@10; light plate at 
#0a@0 50; extra mess at $8 50@9; mess at NAS 50, 
beei hams at $22; beef tongues in bbls at $21; halt 
bbl« at $10 75@11 for near-by lots; tripe, half bbis, 
$3 75. 

Fresh Beef.—Choice steers at 7}@7\c 


Wholesale Prices. 
@The bean market continues firm, with quotations 
fully maintained. There is a good jobbing trade. 
Seeds remain firm. There is a steady tone to choice 
fresh-killed fowls at Ha@lrc The apple market con 
tinues dull, with prices nominal as a rule. Potatoes 
continue steady, with a fair bussiness doing. The 
hay market continues firm for choice fresh aes 
lota, but ordinary grades and damaged hay is dull and 
selis low. Rye straw about steady at quotations. 
The truck market was quiet, with prices fairly steady 
as a rule. 
Pouttry and Game.—Turkeys, Western 
frozen choice, nominal. Northern fresh killed fowls 
at H@l15e; Western do at 12@13c; Eastern fowls at 
ll@l2e. 
Beansa.—Choice smal! New York hand-picked pea 
$190 P bush; choice New York large hand-picked 
do, $1 80@1 85; small Vermont hand-picked do, $195 
@2 20; choice screened pea, $1 50@1 70; hand picked 
medium, $1 £0@1 85; choice screened do, $150@1 70; 
choice yellow eyes, $106@175. Canada peas, 80@ 
0c for roasting, and %S5e@$1 00 for choice; green 
as, $1 15@1 25 P bush for choice Western; %e@ 
1 0 for Northern. Jobbing price, 10c higher. 
bbl, No. 1 Mass. Baldwins at 
aine do at $4 gi 50; Spies at , 
w 00; Russets at $3 50@4 25; No. 2 apples at PD; 
£3 00; evaporated appice, ate ® for | good steers at 7c; light at 6hc; extra heavy hinds at 
ney; 11@13e for good to choice, with common to | 10g10jc; good do. at 9c; light at 9c; heavy fores at 
fair at (0c; Northern and Eastern quartered and | 5@5jc; second quality at 44@4jc; rattles at 3} a@4jc; 
sliced, 5@7c; Florida oranges jobbing at $3 50@5 ¥ | chucks at Thable; backs at 7¢; Trumps at l2@lic; 
box; some tancy at $6; Messina oranges jobbing at | rounds at S@8jc; ramps and loins at 12@13c; short 
50@3 78 ¥ box; Palermo ety ep Ag ribs at 11@124c; loins at 11@l4c. 
Messina and Palermo lemons Jobbing at ©: Other Fresh Me —F 
box; bananas jobbing at $2 50@3 50 P bunch for! @oo0 ph; with comin te goodies | Hy Sa Secies 
Aspinwall and l’ort Lemond fruit; Jamaica at $1@ heavy fall lambs, 16@@11e; poor to i 9c; choice 
2 60; Baracoa at $1 25@2. Chicago dreased fall lambs, 9@10c ; fair to good do, 
Seeds.—Timothy, Northern at $2 25@230¥ bush ; | 7@8e; do mutton, 7@8e; do yearlings, 7}@8\c; choice 
do Western at $2 10@2 20; clover, Northern at 9@| heavy Brighton mutton, 74@8e; do fancy yearlings, 8 
9c P ih; do Western at Sa@sjo; red top, Western | @8\c; Eastern mutton, 7@7\c for choice, with poor to 
50-® sack at $1 90@2 M0; Jersey at $2 10@2 20. good at 5@0jc; Eastern veal, choice, 8a¥o; some 
Mlay.—Choice prime hay at $18 00@19 00; some | ancy at 10c; poor togood, 5@7e. 
fancy higher; fair to good at $15@16; Eastern fine 
13@15 50; poor to ordinary hay at $12@14; 


pe 
Chestnuts, qt 
Sheibarks, pk 
New Maple 

Sugar, b.. 
Peaches, native 

each... 
Neufchatel 

cheese, doz 
Blueberrics 

¥ quart. 6 
Raspberrics ¥ 


quart... a 
Olives ¥ gal..1 25 gi 50 
Watermelons, 


wo shroonms 
| Berm Radish 


each... « - a . 
Pineapples. . 4 Cucumbers, 
Peaches, . 

natives. «.- a 

VEGETABLES. 
yp ib 


) a 


Tomatatos, 
hot-hous« 

Asparagus, »T 
bunch, native 12 4 

Green Peas, " 


415 


15 gallon 

| Cucumbers. 
Martinos 
Limes, «qt. 

Lychesse huts 
i imp, box. 





¥ peck. 
String Beans, 
eck... 





at 
dam at $7@10; Eastern swale at $9@10. 
straw, choice at $15@15 50; oat straw at $8. 
Peotatoes— Extra Houlton rose at 5c ¥ bush; 
do Hebrons at 90@95c; Aroostook rose at 85c; do He- 
brons at 90c; Northern Burbanks at &c; Maine do, 
85c; Houlton Prolifics, 8c; N.8. Prolifics and Bur- 
banks, 80c; N. B. rose, 8c; White Brooks. 75; P 
E. |, chenangoes, 75@80c; new Bermudas, $7 P bbl. 
Truck.—Cabbages, Southern, P bbl, crate, $2 50 
@4; beets bush, $1 5c; Canada turnips P bbi, $1 00; 
native onions, P bbi, $3@3 25; Bermuda onions p 
crate, $1 60; carrots P bush, $1 25; lettuce, 3u@ive P 


ye 


























The importanee of ng the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for withou$ pure 
dlood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and earich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar tn that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an pppense and tones the digestion, while 
it i disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s la is soid by all dryggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 





' $00 Doses. One Dollar 
mar lis 





INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
Beet, mess, 


Sides, ¥ %.. . 
Hind quarters 
Rumps &loins : 
Rattles... 46 “4h 


Backs, bbi.18 00 g@ 
Extra Clear a 
Sh’t cut, cl’r18 00 @ 


Mess... . 16 60 @17 00 
Ohio mess .15 00 @15 50 


Calvess, ¥ B 
Sheep, ¥ 
Sou w 


Creamery, 
NY& Vt 
dai 


wos 3g 8 


Apples Boi 3 50 @ b 60 Uele v 
A Cele 
Cranberr’s,. 4 


VWwholegalic 


FE rices. 


Beef, &. 
Family... . 11 00@12 00 
12 00g13 00 Tongues. . 23 O0g@24 00 
Dressed Beef. 


Fore quarters 5\@ 5j 
Rounds..... 8&2 
Ribs... +. 7h9 8 


bbi, cash 


8e@ 9 
10@ 11h 
We 
Perk, Lard, &c. 

Ohio prime 14 00 914 60 
Lard 8@ 8 


Ohio leaf, & 
Ilams Bos'n 


vb... . 
Hogs whole 


8a & 


12@ 13 
73e «7 


Long cut c’rl7 60 @17 50 
ean ends..17 00 @17 50 





Veal and Mutten. 
8@12| vB... 66 
8@ 10 |Lamb,¥B.. 9@ Iz 
9@ 11 | Fall Lamb..,... .11h@ 124 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
BUTTER. 


b.. 
a 


rime, . . 
lo fair to Fi 
be 8 — to go 


rime. 20@ 21 EGGS, 
do dotairto 
6@ 16 


Eastern... 
Northern... 
Western ., 
Cape. ... 
Fruit end Vegetables. 
te fat.. 


ee 
S estge Ss 


pe 
Green Corn, 


¥ gallon.. gq 


Bass, 7B. . 

Blue Fish. . 

Codfish, f'sh. 
add 


18 @ 
like 


— 
- @ 


Smoked. . 
Fins... 


Ee 
@ee8esSscOesee co 


Red Snapper. 


25 


20 
1s 
8 


6 


20 

15 

124 
6 


kes @ 
Brook Trout.. 3 @ 00 | 


¥ doz. . 
Rhubarb, p ..12 


. 75 gi 00 | Artichokes, 


¥ peek. . 


Fish, &c. 


Black Bass, 
Salmon, fro'n 
vb ° 


Shad Koe. ... 
Pickerel,. b. . 
Perch, doz. . 
White Fish. . 
Salmon Trout. 15 « 
Lake Trout, th 15 
Sword Fish, ® 
Lobsters, tb. . 
Frogs Legs, dz 
Herring, s’t dz 
Lierring, smok 
doz... .- 
Tongues and 
Sounds, ¥ b 
Scollops, quart 
Oysters, solid, 
¥ gallon. . 
Clams, gallon 
Quohaugs, sol 
id, # quart. 
Tautog. «+++ 








sales light, as a rule. 


nominal. 
190; do 
do 


nomi 
dairy 


or strictly whol 
higher. 


BUTTER, GHEESE AND EGGS. 
BOSTON DUTTER MARKET. 


There is a quict tone to the 


butter market, with 


Cheese continues in light sup 


by a Eggs ar 
O petser.—_Westeru extra fre le; do firsts, 18@ 
sontam, Ss do extra firsts, “namie; ¢ . 


, good 
good at 17@18e. | 
quality. The above +-¥ are recel 
ie lots. 


e steady, but rather quiet, 
esh made creamery. 


very, choice at In@vz0ec,; 


een. na iTe; do fair to good at 
14@l5e; New York fresh mu 
om nal at 220; do extra firsts at? 
to choice at lave, 


le creamery, ¢ xtra 
soazic; Vermont 
selections at zie; 
« of butter as to 
vers’ prices 


Jobbing prices 1@2e 


Low grade 





BOSTON CHEESE MARKET. 


Northern, old, nominal, 
Some new skims lower. Jobbing prices 4c higher 


with choice new at 10@ 1 








pon bush, 1509178 


BOSTON EGG MARKET. 


Northern, 130; choice 


fresh, 1340; choice Be; hole 
sain Mea i 
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Of our mat 


Wholesale Pri« 
F, M. HOLMES FURNITUA 


116 Tremont Street. Bost 


may? -4t 


AMER. 
ORGAN & PANG 


BOSTON. MASS 
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Elegant designs. 
logues Free. 

FACTORY AND WARERO‘ 
Tremont St-, opposite Walt! 
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STILL AHEAD. 


741-3 Bushels of Corn per acre for three years. 


In the recently published experiments with 
fertilizers conducted at the State Farm in 
Rhode Island for three years, the Stock- 
bridge Corn Manure comes out ahead, pro- 
ducing in three years an average of 74 1-3 
bushels and 4326 pounds of stover per acre 
rEN PER CENT MORE corn than was 
other fertilizer. 


or 
luced by any Fqual 
of fertilizer were used in each case. 
At the price at which these manures can 
bought of our local agents this year, they 
will be found the cheapest fertilizers in the 
market, 
the outset, they go much further, and there 
is less to handle and apply. 


for although costing a little more at 


Giet lowest cash prices before buying. 


BOWKER- FERTILIZER CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW WORE, 
CE TT 


TIME-TESTED & APPROVED, 
The DOLLAR 


This practical hand device, weighing 
but a few pounds, is the handiest and best 
tool for sharpening MOWER KNIVES. 
The sections can be ground back to the 
angle and sharpened in the field. 

It is to the Mower Knife what the 


Whetstune is to the Scythe 
No water required. Will not glaze. 


Saves its cost in one day's use. Consult 


your Hardware or Implement Dealer 


Agents Wanted. about it. 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg, Co, 39 So. Market St., Boston, Wass 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


-On SALE BY AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


Circulars Free- 


Since 1864 this fertihzer has proved like Farm-yard manure, 
good for any crop, on any soil, in any climate. 

I'ry it ‘alongside of brands which advertise attractive “ valua- 
y ns,” and sce if the latter even equal it in their effect on the soil. 

Any farmergnay thus learn to his own gatisfactign tpe doubttul value 

of “commercial valuations,” as against the agficultural value of a 
good fertilizer. 

Apply for Pamphlets, ete., to 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


CENERAL SELLINC ACENTS, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY. 


1 VICTOR PULVERIZING 
POSIT HWE BARGAINS rien 


FURNITURE! 


Wholesale Prices. 
FM, HOLMES FURNITURE CO. | 


| The most durable 


116 Tremont Street, Bostou. | be 





tter work than any other harrow in use, 
Ilas two rowsor a double gang of steel teeth, (two 
} to each rearward projecting arm,) curved to right 
}and left, said arms belted to crossbar. This con 
struction is very strong and durable and prevents 
clogging in any condition qf soil The 


ind level the soil, leaving it in the most perfect con 
tition, Send for cireular. On Exhibition and for 

eby CM THOMPSRON A Co., 7! Clinton 
street, and 80 and S82 South Market street, Boston, 
Mass 


REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
BROCK TON, ™ASs. 


apr? 26t 


CARRIAGES 


Of all Descriptions. 


We are now thoroughly supplied with a large and 
varied stock ot fine Carriages, consisting of | 
Berlin Coaches, Broughams«, Landau- 
1 Victorias and Geddard style, Corning | 

| Trotting Buggies of our own special manu 


| 
' 

moa 
wut by ‘heir peculiar shape they cut, turn, pulverize 
| 
| 
! 


prep bpatet MASS. 


Everywhere recog 
ruments. New anc 
y Warranted. Cata 





years, 


Y AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St- opposite Waltham &t- 
HOSTON 





fact ure. Of these we can speak, as we know that in| 
irticular they are the finest which can be 
ft 


ther they have a reputation or | 


How to Muitd “Them. oy any one, wh 
we . wing 
* of 10 we We have a0 irge collection of Light and 
’ t Heavy Carriages from the best New England 
Yor! ‘ we have not the 
men e least hesita nin rrantis of the finest, as we 
“{ re pur . tt ! ilders, which our 
Price, 25 Cents. “ abled us termine, and we 
- ( ry nothing a Bret and second grades 

25 hing? cy wi g 
Wa gton St. BOSTON. are thus | sition to furnish our customers 
le prices, as we 


F.L. SMITH, A 


LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE POWER S. A. STEWART & CO. 


Carriage Manufacturers and Dealers, 


118 & 120 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 


may?-t52 


Me Coop NeW 
GREATAMEP Can Di S | 
sy = 
ments ever of. 
N a's ve er time to get 
‘ + . & r our cclebrated 
‘ offees, and secure 
ital ° id Band or Mose 
a Set, Dinner Set, 


ComPany 


Te A co. 
. New York. 





MACHINES! 


emarket for | the Press and Record of that city, 
— ‘ ‘ 
‘aning Grain 
woopnb. 


Two Philadelphia reporters representing 
were run 
over by the cars at Germantown Junction last 
Saturday night and killed. 


Thresniag and (Ch 


AND SAWIRG Keres 


1 Owe my Life. 


CHAPTER I, 


1dges to be the 

the market, 

ality of work, 

6i-nanb Pamphies 
erms, FREE 


A, W, BRAY'S SONS, 


LE MANUFACTURERS 
“IDOLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
Se On Erbibition and for sale by C.H. 


Thompson & Co , 71 Clinton 8t., Boston. 


“T was taken sick a year ago 
With a bilious fever,’ 


“My doctor pronounced me cured, = 
sick again, with terrible pains in my 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move! 

I shrunk ? 

From 228 Ibs, to 120! I had been doctoring for 
my liver; but it did no good, I did not expect to 
live more than three months. I began to use 
llop Bitters, 

Directly my appetite returned, my pains left me, 
my entire system seem renewed as if = magic, and 
atter using several bottles, 1am not only as sound 
as a sovereign, but weigh more than I did before. 
To Hop Bitters T owe my lite.” 

Dublin, June 6, 86. 


I got | 
back and 





THE SWIVEL PLOW 


. G RA N G E R. ¥ “Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1884. — Gentlemen— 


‘low I ever used.—C, F. I suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 

M Neuraligia, female trouble, for many 

. the most terrible and excruciating manner. 
and will COM- No medicine or doctor could - me relief or 

INVERT the furrew. cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

* “The first bottle 
Nearly cured me ;” 
The secoud made me 

when a child, 

“And 1 have been so to this day.” 


R. Frirzrarrick. 


CHAPTER It, 


Bolds easy 
PLETELY 


runs @wsey, 


Prices, 811 to 820 


( wlara free 


Live, 


WADLEIGH PLOW CO. 


NEREDUTGS. WN. un 


BICYCLES. 


1d machines to be 
1 exhibition; all 
Pp, cash or instal 
tor Vietor, Royal 
Also, Furniture, 
g, Mirrors, 


with a serious ; 
‘Kidney, liver and urinary complaint. 
“Pronounce d by Boston's best physicians 
‘Incurable !” 


know of the 

‘Lives of eight persons” 

In my rigttborkood that have been saved by 
your bitters. 


benefit. They almost do miracles!’ 


Clocks, -Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


How To GET 8ICK.- 


1. P. LORD & €O.., 


ts UNION STRERT, 
Boston, 


LAND FOR SALE 


At Savin Hill, Dore} 
Near the 
Lot. 


without rest, doctor all the time; take all the vile 
nostrums advertised, and then you will want t¢ 
know 

How To Ger WELL. 
words—Take Hop Bitters. 


Hardened Liver. 
lester, 


Taluable 
miles of 


Seashore 
pane Building | liver complaint and rheumatism. 
State Street 


ash. or exchanged 


Vithe & 
Will te sold low 


for 
for . 


all. My liver became hard like wood ; 
were puffed up and filled with water. 
All the best 


could cure me. 


desirable 
PLOUG 


ete, ASHES 


his being our only 
enables us to guaran 
l'rice and pamphlet 
al VROE, Pr DSON «&« SrmeoU P, 
Gewege, Nn. 


Michigan ; } 
wehigan and Canada Ashes 
y r ’ Leached and unleached Hard.wood 
ve Th carloads at your nearest Railroad 
: Quality and quantity guaran 
JAMES HARTNESS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


gone from my liver, the swelling from my limbs, 


wise I would have been now in my grave. 
J. W. Morey, Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1884. 


I Write This 


your 

“a © © © Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism! ! ! 
For nearly 


me any 
Good!!! 
. — <n 

W: ‘TE », to place a young ate, aged 15, in a 


~ ‘n family in the country, where her ser 
~ ensate for her board. 


BERRY > 


__Walant Hill, Dines, 
Apry 8 


Iwas. I hope 
“You may have abundant success” 
In this t and” 
Valuable medicine : 
BASKET ure and CRATES 
= = T PRICES. Can learn by addressing me, F. M. 
yaad ee a 


Weehe ia: SON, |= Williams, 1163 16th street, Wash., D. C, 





, easiest handled, does more and | 


teeth are | 
e of tine tough steel and given a good oil temper | 


years in 


as well and strong as 


My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him and I 


And many more are using them with great 


Expose yourself day and 
night, eat too much without exercise, work too hard 


which is answered in three 


Five years ago I broke down with kidney and Capital Subscribed, - ~- 


Since then I have been unable to be about at 
my limbs 


»hysicians agreed that nothing 
resolved to try Hop Bitters; 
I have used seven bottles; the hardness has all| safety, time to run, and rate of interest make them 


and it has worked a miracle in my case; other- 


Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 


Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever! The teeth are make of best Spring Steel, Ol Tem 


Anyone * * wishing to know about my|?* 


—Anniversary Week j in Boston opened with 
good weather, at any rate. 

—Gov. Ames vetoed the bill creating the 
town of Beverly Farms. 

—Fully 12,000 people visited thenew Frank - 
lin Park at West RoxLury last Sunday. 

—City people are beginning to ask them- 
selves where they shall spend their summer. 

— Luther was but thirty-four when he nailed 
his theses to the door of the church in Witten- 
burg. 


‘ toc 1, 
im unc s 





—Tulips and p 
delight the eye at present in the Public Garden 
of Boston. 

—A change of ministry in the French 
goverment is not now synomymous with revo- 
lution, as it once was. 

—A rumor prevailed recently in Burlington, 
Vt., that the sea serpent had made his appear- 
ance in Lake Champlain. 

—All the grand bodies of the Masonic or- 
ganizations of New Hampshire held their 
annual meeting at Concord last week. 

—The New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its annual festival at Hotel Ven- 
dome in this city on Monday evening last. 

—The White Star line to which belonged 
the ocean steamers Celtic and Britranic which 
recently collided at sea, is proverbially unlucky. 

—tThe chief cause of Mr. Parnell’s illness is 
said to be his digestion. His parliamentary 
duties have prevented him from taking his 
horseback rides. 

—Four hundred members of the British 
parliament attended a jubilee service at West- 
minster Abbey last Sunday, marching to the 
church in a body. 

—Mr. William O’Brien has been made quite 
ill fiom the effect of the assault of the Toronto 
mob, but he abates nothing of his pluck and 
determination in consequence, 

—tTho British government, on Monday night 
last, delivered what was equivalent to a threat 
in the House of Commons relative to the fish- 
eries, directed especially to the United States 
and Nova Scotia, 

—The famous Sieported St. Bernard dog 
“ Merchant Prince,’owned by Mr. E. H. Moore 
of Melrose, and the winner of many first prizes, 
died last Sunday morning at that place. He 
was valued at $10,000, and his owner had re- 
fused an offer of $15,000 for him. 

~The speculative fechng is inclined to show 
a revival in the market, assisted by an easier 
The stimulus to the re- 
‘mse stock speculation has been the continu- 


condition of money. 


ance of good reports of railroad earnings, in- 
dicating a growth in the business prosperity of 
the country. 

—The First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional) in Springfield, Mass., began the cele- 
bration of its 250th anniversary last Sunday. 
This was the sixteenth of the ecighty-nine 
churches established in the colonies in the 
seventeenth century. 
than the Church. 


The town isa year older 


—'this has been Anniversary Week in Bos- 
ton, calling altogether divers and sundry peo- 
ple from all over New England and outside, 
and ventilating opinions, plans, resolutions, 
and financial conditions in connection with 
practical progress, to the greater or less satis- 


faction of all persons assembled. 





—Hton. Albert Palmer, ex-mayor of Boston, 
died at his residence in Roxbury last Saturday, 
The cause of his death was 
| pneumonia contracted from acold which he 


took at the reception of Queen Kapiolani. He 


}at the age of 56 


was an instructor in the Boston Latin School 
from 1860 to 1866, enjoying a fine reputation. 
| —The Celtic and Brittanie ocean steamers 
of the White Star line, the latter outward and 
the former inward bound, collided at sea about 
300 miles off Sandy Ilook. Four or more of 
the passengers on the Brittanic, which was the 
more seriously injured, lost their lives.—Both 
steamers went into New York. 
occurred during a dense tog. 


The Boston Fruit and Flower Mission 
resumed work for the season last Monday. 
The rooms at Warren street chapei will be 
open on Tuesday and Friday mornings from 
8.30 to 12 o'clock for donations of flowers, 
| plant, fruits, vegetables, jellies, and fresh eggs, 
| to be given to the poor and sick in their homes 
|and in the hospitals and other charitable in-¢ 


The collision 





stitutions of the city. 


A. Walker said, in 
at the opening session of the mecting of the 


|} —Francis his address 


| American Economie Association in this city, 
that “the masses of the people are the only safe 
and that the 
economist now sees that the working man is 
But, 
| he added, “there is nothing that they can take 
| with out giving a full equivalent. 


guardians of their own interests” 
the only safe trustee of his own earnings.” 


They can- 
not harass employers and imperil contracts 
without producing a reflex action upon them- 

| selves.” 


“Can't eat athing.” Hood's Sarsaparilla 


| is 3 ‘wonder medicine for creating an appe- 
} tite, regulating digestion, and giving strength. 


WHAT ARE CITY WAGES? 


The labor troubles cause a study of the 
wages question that may do good. Many 
country boys and young men seem to have 
an idea that city A rks receive small fortunes 

in the way of salaries. It is this thought 
that renders many a country boy discontented 
with life on the farm. The freight handlers 
of the New Jersey Central pier made a de- 

mand for an increase of wages. They also 
demanded an increase in the salaries of 10 
classes of clerks ranging from book-keepers 
downto weighers. The salaries they de- 
manded avaragedy $59.50 per month. Sup- 
posing that the increase demanded for the 
clerks was proportionately the same as that 
demanded for themselves, these clerks at 
present average $48.20 per month. The 
company replied to the strikers that the pre- 
sent salaries are as high as those paid by 
any similar corporation. It must be remem- 
bered that most of these clerks are exper- 
|ienced hands who have been in the business 
for years. 

A boy or young man coming to the city 
without experience asa clerk could not hope 
to earn over $30.00 per month. We know 
several young men of more than average 
ability who work for less than that, and see 
no place where they can earn more. As to 
the cost of living in the city, various esti- 
mates have been given. Our own experience 
shows that we have never been able to live 
comfortably, without help, for less than $40 
per month, including clothes, and we do not 
believe the average country boy has only to 
leave the farm and work his way to the city 
to climb up the ladder of success. In prac- 
lical life, nine out of ten of such boys would 
do themselves and their country more good 
if they could stay on the farm and become 
contented.—[{Rural New Yorker. 


NIGHTMARE, 


sick-headache, depression of spirits, and want of 
ambition are symptoms of a diseased liver. The 
lungs, stomach, and bowels aro all in sympathy. 
Life is only a living death. Dr. Pierce's “‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery ” acts upon the torpid liver, 
and effectually removes all these difficulties and 
disorders. Nervous feelings, gloomy forebodings, 
and irritability of temper all disappear. 
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EQUITABLE 


RTGAGE COMPANY, 


Paid in (Cash) - - - 1.000.000 
DEBENTURES 


Rearing 6 per cent., running ten yepte, ent 
festern Farm 


the most desi investment now offered. 
es a Morigages. 
EOES. 
New York, 208 wor | PHILAD’A, 112 8. 4th St. 


BosTox, 23 Court St. Kans. CITY, 7th & Del Sts 
may284t Send for I Pampblet. 








rohan of e reat appecaion 1 oave o|Prye's Patent Sleel Coulter + Harrow. 


THE BESTGIN Use. 


red and hammered s are so arranged 
That they enter the soll y, ar are not liable to 
choke with Stones. paee, ¢ 4 other rubbish, 
desired we supply ‘ly Teeth and Irons alone, and furnish 
tern ot frame. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO. 
71 Clinten, 80 and S@2Sceuth Market &t., 
rs Merchants Bow, Boston. 





THE STANDARD 
New Model Buckeye Mower. 


A FEW REASONS WHY THE NEW MODEL BUCKEYE I8 ‘THE BEST 

It is the simplest, contains fewer parts, has fewer and better and fewer 

~~ for oiling. It can be understood and kept in order by the ordinary farm hand. 
ts parts can be tightened, and set up as wear occurs. 

Is built on correct mechanical principles. Straight gearing used for quickest speeds. 
Is positively the lighest draft. It is the best braced, the strongest, most durable 
the best for rough uaeven ground, consequently the best for smooth mowing. No loose 
connections, or knuckle joints. 

The easiest to ride upon, the easiest to handle both for team and driver, Will do 
more work and better work. Will last longer. Costs less for repairs. Extra parts are 
more easily obtained. No loss of time in the hay field for repairs. It raises the bar 
higher, and lifts easier to pass obstructions. It is more in use than any other kind, show- 
ing its appreciation by the farmers. 

The only Machine with the Double Hinge Floating Finger Bar, 
adapting itself to all yarieties of surface. The only machine in which the Bar Folds Flat 
Across the Frame, making it as portable as the wagon. The only Machine that can be 
Worked With One Horse with ease. 

te The only Machime that can present the above claims as genuine. 


Buy the Standard New Model Buckeye, and be assured your hayiug sea- 
son will be both pleasant and profitable. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Wo RRcErstTtTuR, MASS. 


my2i-tf 





— > 


. Higganen Manufacturing ing Corporation, Sule Manufacturers, Hicrsnem, Conn, 
~  WARDMNOUSD, 26 80. NARKLT STLEET, COSTON, Mass. ®@ 
apr®0—if 


SEASONABLE COODS. 


. THOMPSON'S NEW PATENT 
ADJUSTING HORSE HOE, 


The teeth can be mnstentey expanded or contracted with 
out being withdrawn from the ground or stoppingthe team 

The adjusting attachment can be readily applied to any 
Iron Frame, Horse Hoe or Cultivator. 


Tae OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 
THE OLIVER COMBINATE 
PLOW. — 


The Champion Horse May Rake. with 

sled-runner teeth and Oscillating ‘eoner, ie the best 

tt Tedder, with Patent Spring 

Fork never breaks. Our stock of Haying Tools is 

= the largest in New England, and embraces the 
‘amous 


Thompson's India Steel and Smuggler 
Beythes. 


THE PERFECT SIDE HILL. 
THE INFROVED NO. AN. PLOW. 
The Victor uivestatas Garrow and 


rusher. 
Drag and Mand Bakes, May Caps, 
Arlington Seed Sowers. Scyhte Stones, Rifles, &c 


The Walter A. Weed Mower, with enclosed | Some Maying Tools that we carried over from 
gear and new Patent Tilting Bar, has no equal. last season will be sold regardless of cost. 


All Heavy Implements Sold on Instaiment Plan. 
C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Sts., & 34 Merchants Row, 
may28—It BOSTON, MASS. 


BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE 
FOR CORN. 


THE ONLY FERTILIZER IN THE MARKET SOLD ON ITS OWN 
INTRINSIC MERITS. 


W. H. Waxker of Dighton, Mass., writes “ By using 800 pounds of Bradley’s Phosphate 
per acre, without other manure, on one and three-eights acres of corn, I sold $237 worth 
and what corn and fodder I fed out I considered equal to $63., making $300 in all as the 
value of the crop to me.” 











Cyrus MARDEN of Epsom, N. H., says “ I have used Bradley’s Phosphate for many 
years and should not think of planting corn without it. It gives the crop an early start 
and ripons it ten days earlier, which often saves it from frost.” 

Henry Hemenway of Ludlow, Vt., experimented with Bradley's Phosphate and two 
other brands on corn. He says “ You could see the difference as far as you could see the 
field. Where Bradley's was used, the corn was a foot and a half taller and produced one- 
third more sound corn than either of the others.” 


Farmer's Reference EBook and Almanac sent free to any addaess 
on application to 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER COMPANY, . 27 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











ia & my, y_ catalogue 
“store ” seed, ven- 
erable with years, 
and greater travellers than Stanley; seed saved from the odds 
ends of various crops; seed raised from unsalable 
onions, headless cabbages, sprangling carrots, or refuse 
ts, (Jam alwayshappy to show my seed stock ). But 
if you want Northern seed, honestly raised, home 
grown (not more than two other catalogues contain as 
many), seed warranted (see the cover), valuable novelties, some 
of which are to be found in no other, send for my vegetable and 
flower-seed catalogue for 1887, _ ~ toall. It contains 60 varie- 
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~ Administrator’ 8 s Sale of 


REAL ESTATE. 


Warren’s Stone Mason 


CABBAGE SEED, 


Card from 
DAVID WARREN. 


Having noticed various advertisements by 


estate of ELIZABETH SEARL ES, late ot Townsend, 


on the premises ou the thirty-tirst day of May, cur 


with a dwelling house thereon, situated in the 


of School Street, so called, and being the same con 


seed of Warren's Sione Mason veyed tothe late ELIZABETH SEARLES 


Cabbage that was grown by 
David Warren, | wish to distinctly state 


, by JOHN 


recorded with 


ww, VPage 224. Also on the same date, on the 


as for the sake of my own reputation, that I 
sold my entire stock of Warrca’s 
Stone Mason Cabbage seed to] dated Nov. 14, 1870, 
Messrs. 
Boston; and by arrangement with me, 
itis sold only in packages bear- | decesse. 
amg their seal. None other is genuine. ome. URIAH SEARLEs, 


Administrator. 
DAVID WARREN. Westboro’, Mass., May 4, 1887. 


Sen agp SPARROW’S 
HIGH GRADE 


nd adjoining the above, with a dwelling thereon. 
Being the same conveyed to the late Kl ty 


and recorded with 


above described real estate bein 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY. 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres. and Treas 
FAY, Secretary. 





WM. Hl. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREET. 
Lecal Agence es in every town. 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1886 $508,581 50 
Amount at Ris ee 


This is the fifth year that these 
are selling upon their merits. Made at 
our Bone rendering establishment, from Bonet and 
A MEAT, mixed with disso'ving chemicals. 
Surplus over Re-insurance 9 7 Constant and Lasting in their action. Of 
Required for Re-insurance, $216,176.50 | 9504 mechanical conditions! and selling at very rea- 
Dividends, 60 per cent.on 5 years; 40 per. cent. | sonable prices. 
on 3 years; 20 per cent. on all others. 


dec25-52w MANUFACTURED BY 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 
Office, 38 South Market St., 


meh 19-13t BOSTON, 


Ben DRAIN PIPE, 





CLARENCE 8S. BURR, 


Manufacturer and Importer of 


FINE HARNESSES 
AND HORSE FU GNISHINGS. 
2h Milk Street, Boston. 
may7-13t 








CEMENT, LIME, &c. 
WALDO BROS., 


decli—26t 


COTTON SEED HULL ASHES. 


The best fertilizer you can buy. One ton of HOLSTEIN- FRESIANS, 
Cotton Seed Hull Ashes contains more Potash 





_apro—13t_ 





and Phosphoric Acid than four and one-half 
tons of the average of Hard Wood Ashes, or 
fifteen tons Leached Ashes. Send for circular, 
giving Analyses, etc. 

AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, 18 oe 
New York. febd t 


THE NEW CLIMAX. 


We are now offering some ot the best heifers com 
ing two years old, 
that have ever been sold in the country. 





class animals. Prices moderate. 
Come and examine this herd before you buy. 


Lake View Farm, 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


W. A. RUSSELL, Prepricter. 
J.C. POOR, Manager. jJanité 


Buia nse of the Probate Court, forthe County of | ulars address President Ll. H. GOODELL, 
iddlesex, the subscriber, administrator of the | piaes. 

in said County, deceased, will sell at Public Auction — 
rent, at one o'clock in the afternoon, a lot of land 
seedsmen to the effect that they were selling central part of suid Townsend, on the easterly side 


HILDRETH, by his deed dated January 1, 1867, and 
iddlesex South District De eds ook 


for the benefit of my brother farmers, as well pre mises at 1.15 o'clock in the afternoon, a lot of 


c ABETH 
SEAKLES, by MARY E. WULTCOMB, by her deed 
iddlesex 
Schlegel & Fotthr of South District Deeds Book 1138, Page 238. The 

the same owned by 
the late ELIZABETIL SEARLES at the time of her 
Terms made known at time and place of 


Complete Fertilizers 


ooas| JOINTED PULVERIZING HARROW 


Quick, 


MASS. 


88 Water Street, Boston. 


Largest and Beast Herd in New England. 


and due to calve next Spring, 
Also have 
some bull calves from our best cows that are first- 
Visitors welcome. 


ties of Beans, 43 of Peas, 41 of C 53 of Melons, 44 of 
Corn, etc., etc., eer TV a large and oN variety of flower rome | 
AMES J. I. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
jan8 7teow&7ts 








A BARE CHANCE 


For Young Men. 





— WORLD. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL-| os 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposa | 
Bighty Free Scholarships, which will be) 
given to worthy young men who can pass the en- 
trance examination. It affords a thorough Englis h| 
education, and a good training in Chemistry, Bot 
any, Natural History, Agriculture, Engineering, 
Military, and other sciences, fitting young men toen- 
ter business or to study the prote ssions, or to become 
good farmers or good teachers. For turther partic 
Amherst, 
may7-16t 





¥F you want an ACCURATE LAN of YOUR 
ESTATE at a small cost, consult or addres | 
HENRY B. ABERCROMBIE, 
CIVIL ENGINBER., 
425 Main Street, Worcester. 


Also levels for draining wet land, and water supp oly 
tor house and barn, may7- t 
—— | Gentlemen’s Boots and Shocs. 


THE BEST 4 











a lady one year or a gentleman six months, 
Price 50 Cents, 
Wholesale rete supplied at 
S SHAWMET AVY nk E BOSTON. 
For = by HENRY ie TU rrLE & CO., 
435 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
apri6-52t 


RFLRS 


Bite! SIMPLEST & BEST 


‘ONINTHS-ATAS ‘JOONAUALVM | 


The Best Dressing in the Worid for Ladies’ and 
One bottle will last 


COMBINED BARREL TRUCK AND HAND-CART. 
THOMAS HARROW. 


20,000 IN USE. 


renee ronrearmarelE Arar’ Anvil aid Vite. 
A CULTIVATOR OF CORW 


AND OTHER GROWING CROPS. 
Will save any farmer $100 in labor in one season. 


ECLIPSE HORSE HOE 


LEADS THEM ALL. 
Buckeye Clipper Carbon Plow, ‘wy.2°s, Bar." 
IXL Swivel Plow, Yankee Swivel Plow.§ 


National Reversible Sulky Plow. 


Seeds, Potatoes, Plants, Vines. 
EVAN’S CORN PL ANTER For One and Two Horses 


9 Emvention of the Age. 


BARB WIRE, POULTRY NETTING, RIBBON WIRE. 
_ RUBBER HOSE, HOSE REELS, LAWN MOWERS. 
Seeds, Agricultural Tools and Wooden Ware. 


Send for our 224-page waa, Bi It A a 2 waste Publication. Sent free to 
ny ad 


PARKER & WOOD, wisi a1 Ba, 


PUBLIC. SALE OF HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Every Farmer Should Have One- 





“Bee icf 








FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL SALE AT AUCTION of pure bred recorded 
Holstein Friesian Cattle will be held at Kenpnricr’s Horet, Putney, 
(Windham Co.,) Vermont, WEDNESDAY, JUNE FIRST, at eleven o'clock a. m. 
The offerings will consist of Choice Selections from herds of prominent New 
England Breeders, Address for Catalogues, 


I. HOUGHTON, Houghton Farm, Putney,. Vt. 


FOR INTERNAL 


JOHNSON'S = 


EXTERNAL USE. 


Cures Diphtheria, Oroup, Asthma, Bronehitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 
Lungs, Hoarseness, Influensa, Hasking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


tery, Chronic Di- containing infor 
arrhoesa, Kidney mation of very 
Troubles, and great value. Ev- 
Spinal Diseases. erybody should 
We will seit*free, bave this book, 
postpaid, to all aud those who 
who send their send for it will 
names, an lliue- ever after thank 
treated Pamphiet 


their lucky stars. 
All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 
be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retafi price, 838 ets.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 
@ny part of the United States on,Canada. I. 8. JONNSOM & OO., P.O. Bex 2118, Boston, Mass. 


THE 
MOST WONDERFUL 
FAMILY REMEDY 
EVER KNOWN. 











UGH STENT, 


and full lare | 
AGENTS WANTED. 
A.B. RELD, 1685 Barker Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Jos. Beck & Bons, Boston, Gen, Agents. 
mar5 7teow 





% “4. 
Coach Builder, 


Offers his stock ot 


BERLIN COACHES 


and Light Carriages of his own make at 


LowvEEBR LYHRICES 


thau the same quality of work can be bought else- 
where, there being no intermediate profit to the 
deales 

The increase of business has necessi- 
tated more room, and I have secured the 
shops at 


244 Main St., Cambridgeport, 


formerly occupied by W. A. Ward, which with my 
resent location, gives me facilities unsurpassed in 
New England beth for repairing and new work. 


THE NEW MODEL 
Rotary Disc 


Is presented with the utmost confidence that it will 
be found not only the most satisfactory and valua 
ble implement yet produced for the tillage of the 
soil, but also the most convenient to handle for both 
man and team, possessing advantages to be found in 
no other imple ment made for the pi rae! 

SEE ONE, try one, buy one AND I: HAPPY! 

AGENTS WAN ty ED where we have none. 
For Circulars or any information, address 


FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


ene GEN'L AG’? FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


DRAIN @uawS%Le) TILE 


For underdraining Wet Land, — 
Is the smoothest, strongest and best, REPOSITORY, 


Is round Inside, and hexagon outside, : 
Is not out of shape like Sole Tile, 13 Green St,, (Bowdoin Square) 
may 1—S2t BOSTON. 


IRON . TURBINE 


Special rates for Car-loads. 

Send for circular of prices. 

Geo. D. Goodrich, 68 Water St., 
apry-13t 





Boston. 





Is more durable and powerful than 

> Q@ny other engine made. Will not 

shrink,ewell, warp, or rattle. Also (be 

BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 

Double-acting. Naw freesing. Drive- 

= material af every ee 
Wells sunk in earth or rock 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oliver St., Boston, Mase, 


This Cora Planter drops seeds exactly as 
wanted, It sows Fertilizers inany quantity desired, 
and does all to perfection. Send tor Circulars. 
Agents wanted, 

The Climax Marrow stands at the head. Sent 
on trial, Agents wanted. Get Circulars, all our 
farmers’ outfit. GEO. TYLER & CH., 

3 South Market St., Boston. 
may2i-tf. 


SWEET, WHOLESOME BREAD 


$ the most satisfactory of all food. Such bread 
can be ensured by the use of SURPRISE 
WEAST CAM Correspondence soticited 
with those >) diffleulty with their bread. Send 
for sam and our receipts for bread and biscuit to 


THE DANA | 


ENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR |; 


WIND 


Ts the best working and most powerfu. Wind. 
Engine in the world, because ft is the only ene 
which unites the most perfect form of wind- 
wheel with the most perfect method of regu- 
navies, Geared Mills a speciatty. 

w Descriptive Cirenlars a 


‘THE DANA W INDMILL co. 








CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Vests to Match for $2.25, 
Also, FULL SUITS at Popular Prices. 
Send 6 cts. for Samples 
‘otha, rules for Self- 
~ and oth- 
er particula ars, showing 
how we can make to 
"The c a Kobra 


Bay be Cet 


Wegive For $3: value 
forthe money incredible 
as it may seem. 

faction guaranteed. 
Reference : Amert- 

aw) a i On, 


BAY STATE PANTS co., "32 Hawley St., Boston, 
may? 13t MASS. 


Agents wanted uocnniies New Engiand 
This harrow willbe sold, or sent on trial on its 
merit, and with the express understanding that it is 
Superior to any Harrow of its kind ever produced. 
For all purposes it is the Harrow to own. 
Send for circulars. 
GEO. TYLER & ¢ 


may2i—tf 43 South Market St., Boston, many 





FPAIRMAVEN, MASS., U. 8. A. 


8 KPRISE YEAST *CO., Boston, Mass. 
ly 


FRE 


mh7 eowtu 





A $2.50 Geld Ring to all who wil! act as 
our agents, The Journal Co., Essex, Conn. 
marl9-26t 





CORN SHELLER. 


Patented Nov. 23, 1886. 


W aaa ee effective, durable, and 
heap. Manulactured by the patentee 


A. H. PATCH, CLARKSVILLE, TENN 


Se tes corn from the Cob, and does perfect work 
The best small Sheller made. It may be 
seen in operation at 
220 Devenshire &t.. Room 20, 
Beston, Muss. 


Description and terms by mail if desired. 
ea ay — 


The Belmont. This regnarkable variety is 
famous for great vigor, productiveness, beauty 
and large size. It takes the lead of all varieties, 
My stock is very fine, and ¢rwetoname. Also, 
all the New and Standard sorts. Prices reason- 





Best Harness ip the World 


For the money; largest stock and best variety in 

Boston ; robes, blankets, horse and stable furnish- 

ings. bE. F. WYER & UO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 
febs—26t 


& Send for Samples of 
AV/AMPIRE 
BLACK 


Water-Proof Leather Oil,) ““ 


AND KEEP YOUR 


HARNESSES, 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
SOFT. 


CANTON PAINT AND O1L CO. 


—PoR— 








UNKQUALLED FOR ITS 
Purity and kxcellence 
licious and health-giving 


i President New England A 











Malte. BE 
Mass.. Dear Sir :— 


Thave - the Hall's 
Cattle te 


*Ba, sent for Creare. Menton this po 


Hall's English Food 
Horses, Cattle & Poultry 


B: similar ion In the coun A de 
y any preparatl - 4 


er the following; testimonial from ae, hitched instantly. Liberal terms to agents. 


ish Food Co.. 17 Batterymarch 


HALL’S ENGLISH FOOD Co., 
1? Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


rue sent free 
CHAS. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 
aprl6-4teow 


TRAVEL VIA 


‘Burlington | eet een 
Route 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches, 
Sure connections in Union 

n heapest, and Quickest 
C.B.& Q SAAMI | Route from Chicago, Peoria 

or St. is to 
DENVER, 


Depots at its terminal points, 
= FRANCISCO, 
OM 


with trains from and to the 
KANSAS cITy, 
CITY OF MEXICO, 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, fo. apply to Ticket Agents 


nes, or addre. 
PAUL MORTON, 
6. P. aT. A. 


able. Illustrated Catalog 





a 





Eh 


ition and price of these fam- 
“ io bone cee also Lt 


Send fortacts and authe this paper. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Send 25 cents to H. P. Kendall, Sterling, Mass., 
for a pair of ‘Stuart Trace Snaps.” A new de- 
vice for hitching the trace to whiffietree. Any 
one can fit them on to any whiffletree. A new 
trace is hitched easily, and a taut one can be un- 


ap3Otteow 











may 21-6t 


STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


NEW TOK 


. Agent, Bost 
a. a. FOLDOM, Base eee panned 





me 8. STONE, 

@. M. 
For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 22,000 words, 
920 pages, send I6c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago, 


jan22 2teow 








SOUTH 


AND 


WEST. 
0 hooey R.B 
M Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 


a week and you have the finest; may ay 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers, 


apr2—13t 











Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
MELROSE, MASS. 
novi3 62t 


BH Se Seine rehome ee on ee ASHES 
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WE WANT YOU! s!ecrerstc me 


J pesto RED in of Fouad 
Manhood =: =<im 
e! sg | 
county. Souney. Salary Fer month tnd expen 8 


in vain 
Fi per tried d-, every known remedy, hae ‘lincovered 
Beye ‘Outht 

SILVERW. 


RWARE OD., BOSTON, MASS, "6 "<0. 5. MASON, Post Ollice Box $17, New York City, 
etsy 





oote—ly 





Who have been disappointed in the results 
obtained from the use of COCOA WINES, 
BEEF WINE and IRON, or the so-called 
EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL, should 


nse 


Cherry Malt 
PHOSPHITES, 


a combination of Wild Cherry, Extract of 

Malt, and the Hypophosphites. 
Cnerry-MALtT acts on the Stomach and 

Liver, increasing the appetite, assisting diges- 


THE PEOPLE 
a 





Unrivalled in Tone. 
Elegant in Finish. 
Measonable in Price. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREER. 
ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 

159 TreMONT St., Boston, BRATTLEBORO, Vr 

feb5—26teow. 


NOBHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 
Dr. Lewis is alwa7s Successfal. 


—-! 
THE GLORY: OF MAN IS:EN HES 
STRENGTH. 


tion, thereby making it applicable for Dys- 
pepsia in its various forms ; Loss of Appetite, 
Headache, Insomnia, General Debility, Want 
of Vitality, Nervous Prostration, 
tion, etc. 





Consump- 


If your Druggist does not keep it, send 
$1.00 for one bottle or 85.00 for six bottles. 
Express paid. 


LIEBIG PHARMACAL CO, 


78 Maiden Lane, N.- Y- 
Sold by all druggists. 


Nerve or Physical Ferce when Lost 
Quickly Regained jby using 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


"ly HO, after intense study and deep research has 

lately discovered a new, extraordinary, quick, 
certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of the 
Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhaa, Seminal 
Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De a 
Functions of the Nervous and Generative System 
THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MEDIC AL 
TREATMENT has cured the most desperate forms 
of nervous disorders in both young and old. To de- 
bilitated youth it bestows the vigor of manhood, 
and in advanced age it establishes the vigor ol 
youth without the possibility of failure. URINARY 
COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, Stric- 
ture, Retention ot Urine, Gravel, Kidney or Bladder 
Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, Erup 
tions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured with, 
out the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections. 
restriction in diet or hindrance from business. RK 
ryt 9 =, — IN THREE OR FOUB 

*atients whose cases have been neglect 
badly treated or pronounced incurable are cea ome oat the right one. oisithat audi ence % 
larly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written guaran.| Bg has produced for the rellef of this class of pa- 3 
tee of oure given to all cases arranged and under % tienia, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
taken. In practice upwards of thirty years iB gears a cure. apraring out extaumiye comme ane 
i © he 
Wd a, A sletely dine consulted by many | 56 ap 8 and concentfated remedies, ¥ 
y discouraged of ever bein Ps The accompan ing poe ription is offered as 

a ae caving as - rimented with various ad.| fg certa 1 epeed ‘been t aa hdr ot 
vertised nostrums, which invariably do more harm | fay S2#°. mou practfer have been rouber remedies 3% 
than good, as every phase of disease demands differ-| By ed ’ i Spire Snorodhoate goast be used 
ent and special treatment. To those who may have he preparation of this prescription. 
been disappointed, Dr- Lewis would say consult him E rythroxylon coca), } drachm 
and he will restore the di nted one to all the lerubebiu, ) drac 
duties of life, whether they hysteal or mental, peennes Dee, o ' vdrachime | 

a , H 7 
pertaining to married life or ingle leased ness. at i percents ( aloohotie), 2 graina, 

mira, 2 sc ruples. 


Gly. M 
Make a pilist Take 1 pill at % p.m., pm “an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 

2 necessary for the patient to take twe pilla at 
sections, making number three a day. This @ 
> remedy pted to every condition of nervous % 
debiity ond weakness in either sex, and es 
tially in those cases resulting from impru- 
ce. rative powers of this restore 
ative are truly fyastonishings and its use continued 
for @ short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
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BARAK ORNE JEWSTT. 


High at the window in her cage 
The old canary flits and sings, 

Nor sves across the curtain pass 
The shadow of a swallow’s wings. 


A poor deceit and copy, this, 

Of larger lives that mark their span, 
Unreckoning of wider worlds 

Or gifts that Heaven keeps for man. 


She gathers piteous bits and shreds, 
This solitary, mateless thing, 

lo patient build again the nest 
So rudely scattered spring by spring; 


And sings her brief, unlistened songs, 
Her dreams of bird life wild and free, 
Yet never beats her prison bars 
At sound of song from bush or tree. 


But in my busiest hours I pause, 

Held by a sense of urgent speech, 
Bewildered by that spark-like soul, 

Able my very soul to reac h. 
She will be heard; she chirps me loud, 

When I forget those gravest cares, 
Her small provision to supply, 

C'ear water or her seedsman’s wares. 
She begs me now for that chief joy 

rhe round great world is made to grow,— 
Her wisp ot greenness. Hear her chide, 

Because ray answering thought is slow! 
What can my life seem like to her? 

A dull, 
Stupid before her eager call, 

Her flitting steps, her insight fine. 


inpunctual service mine; 


ypen wide thy prison door, 
Poor fr uld give thee to thy foes; 
t a plaintive note I hear, 
tell } wily 


end, w 


how slo goes 


f thy long prisoning. 
los me promise keep thee sane? 
be better days for thee? 
too know life again? 


of more than this; 

ne true friend green leaves can reach 
ut some fairer, wider place, 
nderstand our wistful speech ! 
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“ And for Gerald?” hequeried. 

“Yes, but far more for you.” 

« When did you find that out, sweetheart ?” 

“} have known it all along, dimly; but 
when you went away, all the world seemed 
dark to me, Gerald had no power to 
cheer me.” 

“He tried, then, Rose?” he said jealously. 

“Green eyes,” she laughed, “for shame!” 

“Don’t you like them green ?” he inquired, 
joining in the merriment. 

“No, blue please me far better,” she an- 
swered, with her own upturned to his, spark- 
ling with happiness, 

“ And you will be true to me, Rose?” 

She gave hig both her hands with a sud- 
den surrender, and he clasped her to his 
breast. 

“1 shall soon come home and claim my 
little wife,” he said a. 

The door opened slowly, but not before the 
lovers had heard Gerald’s footsteps approach- 


not urge me!” she eaid, in an agitated 
whi ; “I do not know what ails me; see 
how I tremble; I feel like a traitor to Ham- 
ilton. Please go on with the game; stay 
it is my move. 

She raised her hand towards the table, 
ai raid Deering ~ sudden! 
face of Ge ing, Ww’ 
become absolutely livid. She turned, as | 
following the direction of his intent gaze, 
saw before her the'man to whom she had 
been’ plighted. ae to her feet, her 
heart filled with a wi 1; 

Then she hesitated, ked by a feeli 
of unworthiness, and stood with bent 
between these two men who loved her. 

Hamilton Silvester had heard of her en- 
gagement to his rival, but he looked at her 
more in pity than in anger, while he extend- 
ed her hand and clasped her trembling 
fingers. 


“Rose,” he said, “that man left me 





ing. 

en shall tell him, Rose,” whispered her 
lover.” He ought to know?” and she nodded | 
her bright bead in assent. 

Hamilton retained her hand in his, and 
Gerald stood within the room looking on, 
and then would have turned away, but Sil-| 
vester was quickly by his side. 

“ Old friend,” he said with —. “« Rose 
has promised to be my wife. We have both 
loved her, but only one of us could win her. 
Had she chosen you, I would have done my 
best to wish you joy from my heart, Gerald 
do not let this break our friendship,” and he 
held out his hand warmly. 

“I cannot take it—yet,” said Gerald 
brokenly. “I have loved Rose more than 


wounded on]the, battlefield among my ene- 
mies, having first strip me of the colors 
of my regiment and ro me of my ring— 
left me to die; but I was permitted ‘to five 
and expose his dastardly conduct. I was 
carried off a prisoner by one of the chiefs, 
and detained until the war was over, then I 
was released. They saved{‘my life, ,proba- 
bly because they saw me trying to pass a 
tourniquet around my counted tee with my 
sash, for my father, had taught, me to do 
such things. The Zulus were sorely in need 
of medical attentios, and, thinking me to be 
a doctor, they|preserved my life and treated 
me well. I did not undeceive them, and 
used such little skill as I ssed in help- 
ing their;sick’and wounded. I ought;to have 





you have; I would never have deserted her 
as you did, Hamilton Silvester.” 

“T love him for his spirit!” cried the girl ; 
“Tam 80 oy of his ol ready and will- 
ing to fight for his country, and can enter 
into the feelings of the Roman mothers, who 
so bravely sent their beloved ones to battle, | 
cheering them on with their heart-stirring 
words,” 

“ Then I willgo too !” cried Gerald passion- 
ately . . 

“You! you are not a soldier.” 

“ No; I am a doctor, I have taken my de- 
gree. 1 will serve under the Red Cross ; sur- 
geons are always needed.” ; 

“ Will you 2” she cried, with flashing eyes. 

“My grandfather was a Waterloo hero, 
and I think his feelings have descended to 
me. -I should be so glad to think of you as 
being useful to your fellow-men, helping the 

oor wounded soldiers, instead of leading a 
Fite of ease in some country village.” ; 

“Mr. Silvester had asked me to be his 
assistant,” he said regretfully, “but your 
wishes are my law. Rose, although your love 
is given to another, even he shall not outdo 
me in my worship of you.” 


said, kindly ; “you have seen so little of the 
world yet; there are lots of nice girls in 
society. I am, aftef all, but a country bump- 
kin, and should make but a poor show in the 
London season ; and now you two must con- 
tinue to be friends; my dears, do, do for my 
sake, and she took the right hand of each, 
and joined them. 

“ With all my heart,” said Hamilton warmly 
and gave him a lion-like grip. 

But there was no pressure from Gerald’s 
hand. 

“Till our next merry meeting,” he said, 
with an unpleasant smile. “Who knows but 
I may be called upon to dress your wounds, 
Hamilton ?” 

“ Who, indeed ?” 

“ And if you were, you would be very good 
to him, for my sake ?”’said Rose, entreatingly. 

“Oh, yes; for your sake,” he answered, | 
with meaning ; “and now, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, my friend ; I hope you and 
Ham will meet.” 

“I hope we shall; I should be glad to be 
of use to him.” 

“That is my old playmate,” said Rose, | 
with enthusiasm, “May God bless you both 

anJ give you both a safe return.” 

« And she stretched out her hand to him. 

“ Amen,” said Hamilton Silvester rever-| 
ently, and accepted the hand wnich Gerald | 
held out to him, nor saw the mocking light} 
in his eyes. 
“ It were a pity we should not part friends,” 

said Deering, and left the room without an- 

other word. | 
“Poor old fellow! 
Silvester, when the door had closed. 
rough on him, and I am very sorry.” 

“lam so glad you parted friends,” replied | 
Rose, innocently. | 

“Do you think we did ?” asked her lover, | 
a thoughtful look upon his face. 

“Oh, yes; he said so, did he not?” 
“IT hardly know; he said so, certainly, but 


He is hard hit,” said | 
“It is| 





it least, craftily 


fair he ud 


in his honest 


with his 

lly, an la flast 

no secret of his hope to win 

only that he had a rival, by 

sullen looks and lack of good-will. 

eering was of a different type, but 

fellows, tall, 

l . though there was a 

ntensity in Gerald's dark eyes which 

that he was ong for evil as for good 
leveloping of his character. 

At sixteen, Rose was an idyl, her shapely 

a glory of gold-brown 

h a painter would have 

4 » his canvas; her violet 

yw dark in the shade, showing up 

blue in the sunlight, which could 

» flaw in the pure pink and white 


s were handsome 


i manly 


as str 


s of whi 
f 


mp exion. 

There were people who said the girl’s 
but they had not seen 
her nose was too small— but 
is it were, passers-by, who 
to look upon; and Rose was 
jue, but a warm young creature 
| tender feelings, and fine sensi- 


mouth was too large 


her smile, and 
they were only, 


statue 


(1 always said that she loved them 
these boy-lovers of hers; but deep 
was fixed Hamilton's image 
t of Gerald Deering, although en- 
there too, was only upon the surface. 
} 


} 
the dash o 


er heart 


profession of a soldier, while Gerald 
pon bel 


! g a medical man. 


win laurels to lay at your feet Rose 


cried her young lover joyously, as | 


e clasped the | hand in his own; 
nd when IL come back you will be my own 
wife, will you not, sweetheart?” 
had raised her beautiful eyes to 
s, with more of the child than the woman 
em. 
“Il love you Ham,” 
we a ll to ye 


girl's sma 
nd she 


she said gently, “but 
vung; we must wait and see.” 
* Kose you care for Gerald more than for 
ried the lad, a sudden pain in eyes and 
But Rose shook her sunny head, and 
stroked his beardless cheek. J 

“No, yo 


light 


me ! 
voice 


1 are my dearest,” she said, a soft 


gathering in her eyes. 

And from Rose's tears and clinging arms 
he went out to fight the battle of life, un- 
bound, except by the chains with which love 
had le him captive, leaving Rose free, 
while Geraid studied medicine daily with 
Ham 

“My pet,” whispered he tenderly one day, 
when he found her in tears, and she freely 
acknowledged they were for her lost triend, 
“my pet, do you think I would have left you 
like that? Rose, Hamilton’s love is nothing 
when ed with mine—a bon-fire to a 
volcano; forget him, dear, and let us be all in 


ton’s father 


compa 


all to each other.” 

“Forget Ham?” fhe asked, with startled 
“Oh! Gerald, and you are his friend!” 
she added reproachfully. “He would never 
have told me to forget you.” 

* Ros t 
have to 
with emotion, “why not now ?” 

“Nonsense, Gerald! answered im- 
patiently. “Ham will come back from Sand- 
hurst soon, and we shall all be friends again.” 

He did return, and Rose was very proud 
of him in his cadet’s uniform, and the three 
were still, to ail ippearances, good friends. 
Still more proud was she, when the jacket 
was exchanged for the tunic, and Hamilton 
stood before her arrayed in scarlet and gold, 
with his good sword by his side. 

Her eyes rested upon him with real pleas- 
ure. 

“TI wish it did not take me from you, Rose 
dariing,,’ he said lovingly, “but it is only for 
a time; I must make a name, and then— Do 


eyes. 


, the time must come, when you will 


choose between us,” he continued 


she 


you know what will happen then, Rosie?” 


and he looked deep down into the windows 
of her soul. 

“Pe pare she acknowledged, a rose-leaf 
hue fluttering over her fair face. 

War broke out in Africa after that, and 
Hamilton Silvester’s regiment was ordered 
out for active service; and he went to Danes- 
— to bid good-bye to his family and to 

Lose. 

“My darling,” he whispered, “it ishard to 
leave you, erhaps never vo return: but duty 
calls, and | must obey—gladly would I, but 
for your sake ; and yet my love for you will 
nerve my arm against the strongest foe, so 
strange and contradictory are human hearts, 
but I cannot go without the promise of your 
love.” 

“ You have it, Ham,” she answered gently. 

“ True, but | want more, dear girl—promise 
to be my wife when I come back. I am old 
enough now, am I not?” he laughed, as he 
passed his hand over his handsome fair 
moustache. 

“ Yes, I think youfare old enough to know 
your own mind,” she returned thoughtfully. 

“Is that all you fear?” he said, ‘mprisoning 
her hand. 

“IT have no other, Ham,” she replied in a 
low voice; “I have cared for you ever since 
I can remember.” 


f youth, Hamilton Silvester | 


there was a strange ring of ill-willin his 
voice.” 

“He will get over it, Ham; I am not} 
such a paragon that he should wear the wil- 
low for my sake.” 

“] don’t know that; but, now, sweet- 
heart, 1 must go and ask your father to ac- 
cept me for a son. Will he mind very much, 
Rose?” 

“1 always foresaw it would be either you 


kindly, when Hamilton had made his con- 
fession, “and I am glad Rose has decided in 
your favor.” 

7. . > . >. . . 

So, Hamilton Silvester joined his regi- 
ment, and went to the wars an engaged man; 
and, notwithstanding all her brave words, 
Rose Mildmay felt her lover’s going very 
much, and shed bitter tears at parting. 

Hamilton’s letters, and the accounts of 
the campaign, were now her only pleasure, 
and her fair cheeks grew white as the privet 
flower with anxiety. 

But there came a day when both lips and 
cheeks grew bloodless, when the beautiful 
eyes were filled with horror, when she sat 
with the newspaper in her hands, breathless, 
speechless, awe-struck, dumb with agony. 

Her father entered the room and looked 
at her, but she never moved, and he knew 
that some bitter sorrow and trouble had 
fallen upon her. He walked to her side, 
and laid his hands fondly upon her shoulder. 

“My child,” he said gently, “what has| 
happened ?” | 

She raised her hands with a pathetic gest- | 
ure and pointed out the paragraph which | 
described his heroic fight for the colors of 
| his regiment, which he had wound round 
|his own body, and which had been taken 
from his corpse by a doctor named Gerald 
Deering, when the ghastly scene was over; 
the savages little understanding the value 
to an English heart of the blood-stained 
banner, which now seemed but a tattered 
rag about the dead man’s waist. Thus the 
account was given. 

. . . . . . . 

Soon after, Gerald Deering was invalided 
at home, and returned to Danehurst. He 
sought Rose, and gave her a ring which he 
said he had taken from his friend’s finger, 





and told her many details concerning her 
| lover’s death. 

The girl was never weary of talking of 
| Hamilton, and Gerald was very gentle and 
patient with her. Little by little, she learnt 
to lean upon him; and little by little, he 
urged his own suit upon her. 

She recoiled from the idea at first, but as 
day by day he mentioned his hopes and his 


the possibility of accepting him came to her 
slowly but surely. 

She knew that she should never love him 
as she had loved Hamilton Silvester, but 
she believed him to be deeply attached to 
her, and she asked herself why she should 
continue to make him suffer, when it was in 
her power to give him happiness. 

Rose had always been nd of chess, and 


ant, came most evenings to play with her, 
while Mr. Mildmay prepared fis sermons in 
his study. 

The rectory drawing-room was a pretty 
and tasteful apartment, opening iuto a con- 
servatory of large size, which was filled with 
rare tree ferns and wonderful flowers; and 
shut off from the room only by lace curtains, 
the glass door being usually kept open. 

Rose was dressed in deep mourning, the 

black of her half-cut evening costume in 
vivid contrast against the snow-white neck 
| and rounded arms. 
| She was paler and gentler looking than be- 
|fore sorrow had overtaken her, and there 
| was a resigned, even calm expression in the 
| sweet fare. 
She was sitting at a chess-table, and Ger- 
| ald Deering was at the opposite side. The 
game was nearly played out, and Rose had 
the advantage of him, for his thoughts were 
|not centered in it. The girl was studying 
her next move, and his eyes were fixed in- 
—_ upon her face. 

“ You could beat me now if you choose,” 
she said, reflectively* “ but, Gerald, you are 
not attending to-night.” 

Her left hand was lying upon the table, 
and he covered it with his own, with a 
gentle protecting gesture. 

“No, I am not attending,” he admitted ; 
“ do not let us finish the game; 1 want to 
talk to you. Rose, I have loved you so 
long, I want you to reward my patience. I 
know how much you cared for Hamilton, but 
he cannot now claim you. He died for his 
country, and you can revere his memory as 
much as my wife as though you were yin 
In him we both lost a dear friend, and we 
can mourn for him together. Rose, I have 
pleaded so often. Dear Rose, let our mar- 
riage be as private as you please. I will 
even consent to keep it a secret, if you will, 
till you are inclined to acknowledge to the 
world that you can love another; but, ob, 
my love, set my heart at rest, after all it has 
suffered, I pray you !” 











| brother 
| had taken both from my dead body. Rose, 


| the black-hearted villain who left the friend 


“Poor old boy, you will get over a” she | 


WHO BIDES HIS TIME 


or General Deering,” returned the rector, | 


| where the travelers too 
| glad to rest in a comfortable bed. 


| and disagree with you. 


| two enlistments—ten years—as private, corp- 


jis badly wounded, you will find in him a 


love, she grew accustomed to his words, and | 


Gerald, who was now Mr. Silvester’s assist-| 


“Oh, hush Gerald; not yet, not yet—do 


been reported ‘missing,’ but that creature 
lied blackly. He pretended}to be my friend. 
Hefreturned the colors of my regiment to 
the colonel, and showed my ring to my 
officers, telling them that he 


will you grant his request? Will you marry 


of his boyhood to die alone upon the battle- 
field, that he might win the girl to whom he 
was plighted, or will you return to your 
allegiance ?” And he drew her nearer to 
him. 

Scalding tears ran slowly$'down her pale 
cheeks. 

“Oh, Ham, Ham, I am not worthy of 
you!” she murmured; “I should have mar- 
ried him in time, for, in truth, I believed 
you dead.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, for those words!” 
cried Gerald, as he caught holdjof her hand 
and pressed it to his lips ; and{she recoiled 
from his touch as though he had been a 


serpent. 

tie gave her one long look of agony, and 
a gleam of deadly hatred shot like a lurid 
flash from his dark eyes at his rival. 

The door opened, then shut, and Rose 
| Mildmay and Hamilton Silvester stood face 
to face alone. 
| ] should have married him in time,” she 
| 
| repeated, mournfully. 
| Perhaps; drops of water will wear a 
|stone. Rose, is your love still mine?” he 
|asked, as he fixed her eyes upon hers as 
| though he would read her very soul. 
| “IT have ever loved you more than all the 
| world, Hamilton, she answered, in a low 
| voice of deep emotion ; “and so I love you 
| still.” 
A glad look beamed in his eyes; the 
| sternness deserted his mouth. and it softened 
visibly. He held out both his arms to her. 

“ Rosie, come home!” he almost whisp- 
lered, and in another moment she was 
clasped to his breast. 





Who bides his time, and day by day 
Faces defeat full patiently, 

And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 
However poor his fortune be— 

He will not fall in any qualm 
Of poverty—the paltry dime, 

It will grow golden in his palm, 

Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time—he tastes the sweet 
Of honey in the saltest tear ; 
And though he fares with slowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him drawing near ; 
The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And, like a never-ending rhyme, 
The roadside blooms in his applause, 
Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time and fevers not 
In the hot race that none achieves, 





Shall wear cool wreathen laurel, wrought 
With crimson berries on the leaves. 
And he shall reign a goodly king 
And sway his hand o'er every clime 
With peace writ on his signet ring, 
Who bides his time. 


THE SERGEANT'S STORY 


} 
[Youth's Companion. } 


In 1880 I was traveling in Colorado by 
stage. The road passed through a wild 
country, full of canons and deep chasms. 
The stage remained at night at some “ ranch,” 

ok supper, and were 


At a ranch one night, as we were sitting in 
the cheerful light of the fire-place, the con- 
versation turned upon the bravery of the In- 
dians, some of the passengers declaring that 

| the savages possessed a degree of courage 
closely bordering on heroism, while others 
contended that anything like true courage 
was unknown to them. ch party gave in- 
cidents to the support of its views, and each 
person had had something to say upon the 
subject, except our host, the ranchman, who 
sat listening and smoking his pipe. At 
length he said, “ Gentlemen, I both agree 

I think I understand 

the Indian, and can speak with some degree 

of knowledge of his characteristics and habits. 

After going through the Civil War, I served 


oral, and sergeant in the Seventh Cavalry, 
under General Custer. 

“T was with Custer when he struck Black 
Kettle’s Band, on the Washita in ’68 ; I was 
with him in the Black Hills in '74; on the 
Yellowstone in’73; and when he died like 
the hero he was in the battle of the Little 
Big Horn, I was with Reno on the other part 
of the field, besieged by Sitting Bull, and as 
near to death as I ever expect to be, until the 
final bugle call comes. 

_“T can assure you, gentlemen, that the In- 
dian is brave, sometimes superbly so, but he 
often seems to be an arrant coward. He will 
run away from superior, or even equal num- 
bers, for he considers it poor generalship to 
fight when the odds are not in his favor. 

“ After doing you all the damage he can, 
he will not hesitate to run away, for the pos- 
session of the field of battle is not with him, 

| a8 it is with us, a point of honor and a proof 
| of victory. 

| “Yet, if you once encounter him when he 
vis ‘cornered,’ when he is forced to fight 
| superior numbers, when he is trying to save 
| a fallen friend from being scalped, or when he 


| degree of courage anything but pleasant for 
| his assailant. 

“ The closest call I ever had in all my life, 
not even excepting that horrible day with 
Reno, was on an expedition from Fort Hays 
to Fort Lyons in 1868, and I then had an ex- 
— with the Indians that I shall never 
orget. 

“Our command consisted of twenty men, 
junder Lieutenant Barlow, a young officer 
| who had been in service only a fittle over two 
| years, but who was known as a man of good 
~~= coolness, and bravery. We left 
| Fort Hays, and marched several days with- 
| out any incident worth mentioning, until we 
| were within a day’s march of the Arkansas 
| river, and not very far from our destination. 

“ Late in the afternoon we saw several In- 
dians in the distance on our right, and, later, 
= a large mounted party, evidently In- 
ians also, on our left. It was evident that 
the savages, perhaps in force, were in our 
vicinity, and every man in the command was 
on the alert. We had with us a train of fif- 
teen pack-mules, and they, with our horses, 
were enough of a prize to make an Indian 
| attack more than probable. 

“ However, nothing more was seen of the 
Indians that day, al we went into camp at 
sunset, hobbling and picketing our animals, 
and watching with anxiety for an attack. We 
had reason to be anxious. Our force was small 
and we had, moreover, been compelled to 
make a ‘dry camp,’ that is, there was no 
stream or water of any kind where we en- 
camped, and the only water we had was that 
remaining in our canteens, 

“ You may be sure that a careful watch was 
kept that night. Barlow knew his business 
thoroughly, and putting his men in a 
buffalo wallow, he had them deepen it still 
more, and throw up a slight breastwork of 
earth around it. e fires had been c refully 
extinguished, and the night was one of the 
darkest that I have ever seen. 

“We did not expect an attack before 
morning, for the Indians have a . 
superstitious fear of the dark, but we knew 
very well that the first streaks of dawning 
light would bring danger, for late dusk and 
early dawn are favorite hours for Indian 
attacks. 

“All was quiet during the night. About 
two o’clock in the morning, i ws relieved 
from guard by the other sergeant, and, after 
repo’ to the lieutenant, I lay down to 
catch a few winks of sleep. My seemed 
very brief, and I was awakened by one of 
the men, who shook me by the shoulder say- 

Here’s business 


| 


| 


an arm and a foot as they 

“ There was in our command a little Irsh- 
man, by the name of Fl , who was an 
excellent rifle shot. As these two your 
braves rode towards us, the lieutenant said, 
‘Flanagan, give that rascal nearest us & 
shot.’ 

“ Up came Flanagan’s rifle, a shot rang out, 
and down came the pony. This was our first 
shot, and it was worth a good deal. 

“The other Indian did not fancy such 
sharp shooting, and ran back to his com- 
rades, who were still clinging around us, 
cracking their throats with their diabolical 
yells. The dismounted warrior d him- 
self out from his dead pony, and an to 
limp away. He was now‘on’a fair mark. | 

“ Another shot rang out,’and the Indian 
fell, while Flanagan, taking his rifle from his 
shoulder, quietly remarked : ‘ Well, there’s 
one less to do harm.’ : 

“ The Indians now rode away beyond rifle 
shot. It surely did not seem courageous in 
them to abandon the attack, and to fall back 
before an inferior force when only two shots 
had been fired. But that was their way, but 
we knew there would be another attack. 

“ You see, the Indians were determined, if 
possible, to have our horses and pack-mules, 
and their purpose was to stampede the ani- 
mals if they could, and then to finish us at 
their leisure. Their style of warfare required 
that we should be gotten out of the way with 
the least possible loss to themselves. The 
had usin a vice, as it were. To have moun 
and tried to cut our way out, through a force 
of fully two hundred Indians, would have 
been sheer folly. 


to 
“In a short time the rascals dismounted, 


and a large number of them began crawling 
towards us cautiously, occasionally firing a 
shot. The horses ro ae had quite re- 
covered from their fright, and were grazi 

as weil as their lariats and hobbles would 
permit. Barlow would not allow any am- 
munition to be wasted. By his orders, Flana- 
gan and another crack-shot occasionally put 
in an effective bullet, but they fired only 
when a fair mark was presented. The In- 
dians attempted to set fire to the grass, but 
it was too green and too scant to burn well. 

“ The sun was now well up, and the morn- 
ing had become intensely hot. Our canteens 
had nearly all been emptied, and the question 
of water was already becoming so serious 
that I felt a sensation of relief when I saw 
the savages preparing for some movement. 

“ Thus far, the conduct of the Indians had 
seemed positively cowardly ; but now their 
purpose seemed to be to overyhelm us with 
a rush, and capture the stock with one swoop. 
Down they came in a furious charge. 

“+ Now, men, give it to them, but don’t 
waste your bullets,’ exclaimed Lieutenant 
Barlow. A rattling volley followed. As the 
Indians came within rifle shot with blood- 
curdling yells, ponies and riders fell. Still 
the savages kept on until our fire became too 
deadly for them, and then they began to 
circle around us, still yelling like demons, 
and continuing their fire. 

It was a brave charge, but we had too 
strong a position for our assailants. They 
gradually extended the radius of their circle 
until they were beyond our range, but the 
wretches had succeeded in stampeding a 
dozen of our animals. 

“We had repulsed the charge, but at a 
heavy cost, for lienmann Barlow was lying 
silent and motionless, with a bullet in his 
heart, and three private soldieas were also 
dead. Five more were wounded, including 
Flanagan, whose right arm was broken by a 
shot. 

“The command devolved upon me, and I 
had anything but an encouraging task to un- 
dertake. The wounded men were moaning 
piteously, and crying for water. The can- 
teens were drained for their benefit, and now 
the absolute dearth of water combined with 
our other perils to make our situation des- 
perate. 

“We could, however, see the Indians carry- 
ing off their dead and wounded, and we 
knew that their loss had been a terribly 
heavy one. 

«“ Whether the savages had given up all 
hopes of stampeding the rest of our stock, or 
revenge had gotten the better of their cupid- 
ity, I do not know, but they now opened fire 
upon our animals, and the poor beasts were 
killed outright. The fire upon us was not 
very severe, but it was too effective, consid- 
ering the small size of our command. One 
of the wounded men was killed by a stray 
bullet, and another men was wounded in the 
course of the afternoon. 

“ We now had only eleven men fit for duty. 
I shall never forget the sunset of that day. 
The sun looked like a great blood-red ball as 
it sank below the straight line which seemed 
to be the western boundary of the plain, and 
its appearance seemed to be an omen of our 
approaching fate. As dusk came, I was ap- 

rehensive of another attack, and you can 
Sally imagine the painful anxiety with 
which I watched the whole horizon. 

“Occasionally there was a solitary shot, 
but there were no signs of any movement, 
and, finally, darkness put an end to our fears 
of another assault. 

“Tt was an awful night. Our rations were 
eaten cold, and our thirst was so great that 
it was almost impossible to swallow our food. 
We were suffering severely. As to myself, 
though, I almost forgot my misery in my 
pity for one of the wounded men, a mere boy 
in years, whose moaning and appeals for 
water were heart-rending. 

“ Morning came. With it came a renewal 
of the desultory firing of the Indians, who 
seemed to have determined to wear us out 
with thirst, fatigue, and anxiety, rather than 
trust to another open assault. The sun, ris- 
ing red and fiery in a cloudless sky, gave 
promise of another day of heat and pitiless 
thirst. My tongue was swollen, and seemed 
to fill my mouth, so as to render articulation 
almost impossible. 

“The Indians kept up their fire, but our 
firing ceased entirely, as I wished to save our 
ammunition for use at close quarters, in the 
event of another charge. Occasionally some 
young brave would sally forth and dash 
r s in a circle, and one young warrior, 
8 y mounted, with his body fantastically 
painted, and wearing a gaudy ‘ war bonnet,’ 
rode within a hundred yards of us, and began 
to taunt us with all the ribald words in his 
limited English vocabulary. 

“ The mark was too tempting. Two of the 
men fired, and brought down both horse and 
rider. The Indian struggled to rise, then 
fell, and lay writhing on the und. My 
sufferings had blunted my sensibilities, and I 
confess that, in my own distress, I seemed to 
take a demoniac delight in seeing the painful 
struggles of the poor wretch. 

“ The Indian did not lie on the ground long. 
Another warrior, who had been circling 
around at a greater distance, at once put his 
horse at fall’ speed, and rushed to the as- 
sistance of his friend. We opened fire upon 
him, but he dismounted, placed the wounded 
warrior on his horse, mounted again, and got 
away unharmed, though his horse received a 
wound in the flank before he got out of range. 
It was as brave an act as I ever saw. 

“The day wore on slowly, and we almost 
began to hope for death, as a release from 
our sufferings. The continuous fire of the 
Indians had not been without result. Three 
more of our men were wounded, though not 
dangerously. One of the men who had been 
wounded the day before died in the after- 
noon. We were all nearly mad with thirst 
and the long-continued strain upon our 
nervous systems, and [ hardly know whether 
it was with a greater sense of dread or relief 
that I looked forward to the probability of 
another charge upon us, which should end 
our misery. 

“ About an hour before sunset, I saw the 
Indians gathering up their ponies, and we 
grasped our rifles for a final struggle ; but 
the charge did not come, for the savages, 
with every indication of haste, and even 
panic, left the field in hurried flight. 

“ At first I thought it was a ruse to draw 
us from our cover, but I soon saw that it was 
& genuine retreat. We were too voiceless te 
hurrah, but we managed to give the rascals a 
few ing shots. 

“We were not long in discovering the 
cause of the Indian flight. Two companies 
of cavalry came in sight, and a detachment 
was sent over to our relief, while the rest 
pushed on after the flying savages. It is not 
often that brave men a aloud, but the re- 
action from our horrible and seemingly hope- 
less — to our new state of safety was 
too and we broke i e 
chives” down and lik 


“T never tasted such nectar as the water in 
the canteens of the detachment, it 
came from the Arkansas river, and had 
carried all day in the hot sunshine. 

“Poor Lieutenant Barlow and the other 
dead soldiers were buried with military honors 
the next day. We made a night march to 
the fort, an ambulance being provided for the 
survivors of our - Itseems that a scout 
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from Fort L heard the firi eta 4 
before, and ad seported it to bw - 


officer of that post, who sent out the 
force to our relief. 





In winter, when his work, was through, 
A little he would dough ; 

He'd wander his gun and shough 
And aim at cfows he couldn’t knough. 


Sometimes he’d hunt along the clough 
For birds that do not live their nough. 
And shoot a seagull or a clough, 

Which he with joy would proudly stough. 


From swam watered by a lough, 
He'd make good pasture for his stough 
By laying here and there a sough, 

hile perspiration wet his brough. 


Sometimes a snake that shed its slough 
Would scare him so he'd run and plough 
Till stuck knee-deep within a slough 
He'd yell until he raised a rough. 


But nough work makes the farmer cough, 

And, careless hough much people scoug 

He lives on boarders - = tough, . 

Whough vough theigh dough not eat enough. 
~~ —([Oil City Derrick. 


ADVENTURE IN A HAREM. 


A Seory Told by Sir J. HM. Drummond 
May. 


[From Murray's Magasine. 


In 1843, while attache at the embassy at 
Constantinople, I was acting private secretary 
“Tichee,” Tord Stratford de 


the 
had also brought under the notice of the 
Porte es of a serious 4 


| to have suffered from the : 


of the consul. 

Sir 8. Canning proposed to the Porte that 
officer of the embassy should be sent to—— 
an to make an inquiry into the conduct of the 
two functionaries, and that he should be em- 
powered both by the Porte and the ambassa- 
dor to bring about a settlement of these dif- 
ferences, which had been a constant source 
of vexatious correspondence. Sir Stratford 
selected me tor this duty. 

Both the consul and pacha on my arrival 
offered me hospitality, which I declined, 
under the peculiar circumstances in which I 
was placed by my mission. 

The day after my arrival the pacha sum- 
moned a divan of several local notables, who 
were to give evidence, and the consul was 
also requested to attend. When I entered 
the divan, being then a youth of about 26, 
I was much shocked at seeing the pacha, con- 
sul and other notables with white and hoary 
beards and a venerable appearance, upon 
whom I had, as it were, to sit in judgement. 
After pipes and coffee, the hearing of the va- 
rious subjects in dispute commenced. 

I found both pacha and consul were in the 
wrong, but that neither had acted in a man- 
ner to require any severe censure on the part 
of the Porte or ambassador, and I drew up a 
report in that sense. 

On my return journey to the port, having 
heard that game was plentiful, I gave my 
horse to the Greek (servant) to lead, and 
wandered over the country. I had good 
sport; and the Greek frequently warned me 
that unless we kept to the beaten path and 
rode on quickly we should not be able to 
reach the port before dark. 

I contined, however, to shoot, wandering 
into thickets after game many miles distant 
from the road, or rather track, until it be- 
came so dark that I could no longer see the 
birds rise. On remounting, I told the Greek 
to lead the way, but he “declined ; he knew 
not where we were, nor even what direction 
to take. It was a bright clear night, and’ at 
a distance of about two miles I espied a light ; 
thither I decided to direct our steps, a to 
ask for shelter for the night, or for a guide. 

We arrived at a large building, with lat- 
tice windows several feet from the ground, 
surrounded by a high wall enclosing what 
appeared to be farm-buildings, with a lar; 
double gate, where carts and cattle could 
pass. After knocking loudly, an old Turk 
appeared. I spoke Turkish fluently at that 
time, so I told him I was an English travel- 
er and had lost my way, and begged to have 
shelter for the night. 

The Turk replied that his master was—— 
Bey, who had formerly been in the service of 
the Porte; that he was a jianded proprietor ; 
that as his family dwelt with him, no man 
could be admitted into the house, but he 
offered to ask the bey’s permission to allow 
us to pass the night in one of the outhouses, 
aud to put up our horses. 

The gate was again closed, and after wait- 
ing a few minutes, a Turkish gentleman, 
dressed in a handsome fur pelisse and fez, 
appeared. After the usual salutations he 
said, * Are you an Erglishman?” I replied 
that I was, without making myself known as 
one of the secretaries of the British embassy. 
He bade me welcome ina hearty manner, 
and turning to the old man who had just 
= the gate, directed that my attendant 
should be lodged in a room in the farm- 
buildings, be given whatever he might re- 
quire, and that the horses should be stalled 
and fed. 

— taking me to the door of his house, 
and opening it witha | key, he stopped 
on the threshold and ae 4 ” 

“You are an English gentleman and 
therefore a man of honor. I am about to do 
that which no Mahometan will or ought to 
do. I admit you to my harem among my 
family. I have heard how English gentle- 
men visit the houses of friends and live as 
men of honor with their families, without re- 
straint. I shall do the same, for I have 
special reasons for my conduct, which I will 
relate when you have rested. It is my earn- 
est hope that you should feel as if you were 
with your own countrymen; but I beg you 
to keep secret from every one your visit to 
my house, and never to mention whom you 
may see within it.” 

He then led me up a narrow staircase into 
a well-lighted room, handsomely furnished 
with beautiful carpeting, comfortable divans, 
mirrors, Turkish tables, arms hung on the 
wall, and a couch with pretty embroidered 
cushions and silk quilt, which he said was to 
be my bed. ' 

Again and again he bade me welcome, 
adding, “I s leave you to repose; you 
must be hungry. Su 
pipe and coffee will be 


he | special protection of the Porte and of his 


lish effe 

Whilst i 

ing what ali this meant, I heard a gentle step, 
and a tall, graceful figure of a girl of about 
17 entered. She was dressed handsomely in 
a jacket used by Turkish ladies, with a bodice 
open in front, like unto the square dresses 
now worn by English ladies of an evening. 
She had on yellow “shalvas” or trousers, 
fastened by a white muslin sash, the ends of 
which were prettily embroidered and hung 
outside the “ shalvas.” 

Her complexion was olive, with very large 
dark eyes and long eyelashes ; her nose aqui- 
line, and her mouth like a ring set in ruby 
lips. She looked grave and sad, but blushes 
suffused her cheeks as she bowed gracefully, 
and with a smile put a “ chebook” into my 
mouth, and then retired. Her hair was 








A| pacha and consul, and sent to H. E. a sultan’s 


"| of crowded, festering, noisome life, holds un- 


me, she i \ 
peared to) be about 15, dressed like 
the bearer of the chebook, but of a fairer 
complexion, with dark blue eyes, her nose 
“ retrousse.” She was not so demure in her 
looks or manner, and standing before me 
ashing and smiling with a mirthful expres- 
‘ in a very sweet voice, “ My father 
bids me ask if there is anything you wish for, 

and to say your supper will soon be ready.” 
I thanked her, but held my tongue, re- 
membering that I was an “ honorable man.” 
She re’ , then turning at the threshold to 
look at me, having a pretty smile of mischief. 
Short! eharwart the elder damsel, reap- 
posed, bringing sherbet. I thanked her, 

and she bowed and withdrew. 

Then the host followed to announce that 


supper was ready ; ns whether I had | 


been properly attended to, and he led me to 
a lower room, remarking that he thought I 
should be better able to enjoy my repast 
without his presence, but that Raped in 
the evening to converse with me. 

During the — I was waited on by 
both the fair maidens, who brought me in 
succession a number of savory dishes, with 
fruits and sweets of all kinds, for which the 
Turks are famous. I partook of everything 
largely, to the evident amusement and plea- 
sure of the maidens. The elder was no longer 
demure in her manner, and the eyes of the 
younger sparkled with fun as she waited on 
me; but I refrained from conversation fur- 
ther than to thank them now and then say- 
ing ever to myself, “ my host says I am an 
honorable man”; but I fear my looks be- 
trayed my admiration. 

fter supper the bey conducted me to my 
apartment, where yor i oe gr by the 
damsels, both of whom, 1 learnt, were his 
daughters. I expressed to the Bey my warm- 
est thanks for his hospitality, for the great 
confidence he had shown by admitting me 
among his family. Upon this he said he 
would relate why he had broken through the 
Mahometan custom and u and bidden 
me welcome in his harem. He was fulfillin 
a vow made years ago, that whenever he had 
an opportunity he would endeavor to give 
proof of his gratitude for kindness from the 
captain of a British merchant vessel. 

“When I was a young man,” continued 
the Bey, “ before I was married, f went on 

age from Alexandria on a Turkish 
vessel bound to Constantinople. We en- 
countered a heavy gale, the vessel was old and 
rotten, leaks were sprung, and the captain, 
crew and myself, who was the only T, 
had barely time to get into the ship’s boat, 
when the vessel onk. I lost all my clothes 
and money, with the exception of a few pi- 
astres. e expected every moment the boat 
would be swamped by the heavy seas break- 
ing around us, when a ship hove in sight. 
Signals of distress were made, and she came 
to our assistance, and we were all taken safely 
on board. She proved to be an English ves- 
sel bound for Salonica. 
hearted but rough-looking sailor, gave us 
dry clothes, and dressed me in a warm suit 
of his own and supplied us with food. 

We arrived at Salonica, and I was enabled 


through the Pratique master, who understood | 


a little English, to express my gratitude. I 
offered to pay for my passage and food. The 
captain was indignant, and said he would not 
accept a farthing ; but on the contrary, having 
learned that I had no money to continue my 
voyage and had no friends at Salonica, put a 
small sum into my hands which would enable 
me to proceed to Constantinople. 

“ You,” he continued, “are the first Eng- 
lishman to whom I have had an opportunity 
of showing feelings of gratitude long pent-up 
to your countryman who saved my life.” 

{én told him that I was one of the sec- 
retaries of the British embassy at Constanti- 
nople, and what had been the object of my 
visit to——I said I should make known to 
the “ great Ilchee ” his hospitality and kind- 
ness. He again impressed upon me his anx- 
ious wish that I should keep my reception in 
his household a secret, and, above all, the 
fact that I had been waited on by his daugh- 
ters—for he said it would be a serious matter 
if this was known to his coreligionists ; but 
he consented that I should let the ambassa- 
dor know confidentially all that had happened; 
but to my Turkish friends at Constantinople 
I should mention only that I and my servant 
had received shelter for the night in his 
farmyard. He also requested me not to tell 
the Greek I had seen any women in the 
house. 

At sunrise next day I was up, and going 
into the court-yard gave directions to my ser- 
vant to have the horses ready for a start as 
soon as I had breakfasted, e informed me 
that he had been well taken care of. I gave 
the Greek several gold piastres, which I di- 
rected should be distributed among the de- 
ay of the bey. He informed me that’ 

e had learned from the old gatekeeper the 
hey had only one wife, and no other inmates 
of the harem except his two daughters and 
some black slaves. A good breakfast was 
ready for me as I re-entered the house, and 
again the pretty damsels waited on me with- 
out the presence of their father; and though 
1 had lost my heart (it was an easy matter 
in those days), to the blue-eyed little maiden, 
I refrained from saying more than expres- 
sions of thanks in the most polite Turkish, 
keeping steadfastly in mind that an “ English 
gentleman is an honorable man.” 

On going away, the bey accompanied me 
to the door, and while I reiterated my warm- 
est thanks, he put into my hand a little 
sealed packet, observing, “ You will pardon 
me for returning the handsome ‘ baksheesh’ 
you had directed the Greek to distribute 
among my dependents. The latter have 
made known and returned to me what the 
had received; I shall reward them, but 
cannot allow that you should do so. It 
would have given me,” he added, “ great pain 
if they had retained the money, and it would 
have be jo me of the pleasure and satis- 
faction I have felt in welcoming an English- 
man to my house.” 

I said not a word, and put the money into 
my pocket. As I left the house I could not 
help looking back as long as the lattice win- 
dows were in sight, and thought I espied 
bright eyes peering out at the parting guest ; 
but I refrained from waving a hand or a 
handkerchief. 

Sir Stratford Canning, to whom I related 
this adventure confidentially on my arrival, 
made known to the Porte that I had re- 
ceived hospitality and great kindness from 
this bey ion benighted on my return from 

, and expressed a hope the Porte would 
in some suitable form mark approval of such 
kindness shown to a member of the embassy. 
His excellency also made known the result 
of my inquiry into the conduct of the pascha 
and consul, 

The Turkish government announced their 
satisfaction and thanks for the report I had 
presented, through the ambassador, giving 
the result of my inquiry into the conduct of 


“ berat” or edict, placing the bey under the 


imperial majesty, and recommending him to 
-~t good o cee of the pacha, and ofer offi- 
cials. 

I forwarded the sultan’s berat in a letter 
to the bey, but, alas! I could not send the 
messages I should have wished to have done 
to Fatina and the “ Dilberry” (heart-robber) 
Ayesha. 


THE IDEAL HOUSE OF THE 
FUTURE. 


HELEN CAMPBELL, in the May Cosmopolitan. 


There is no doubt that the ideal house of 
the future, whether large or small, will be in 
the country, and that this massing together 
of humanity, to be found now in our at 
cities, will come to be considered simply bar- 
barous. Even for the rich, who can claim 
fullest space, the city, with its under-current 


conscious contamination ; while for the poor 
themselves, what word is strong enough to 
express the degradation of the ward home 
that is theirs ! 

Nor is it possible, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, to — ad —_ or 
apartments, as anything more than the trav- 
esty of comfort in its best sense. Ruskin is 

ight when he denies to cities any possibilit 
of the best development for human life ; and, 
though they have their uses, and we could 
ill dispense with many good things to which 
they have given birth, they are responsible 
for such hideous evils that one longs at mo- 
ments to see them, their pride, and their 
i , and “ the bitter cry of outcast ” 
life in their midst, engulfed like those lost 
cities of old. : 

The home spirit is strong in many a city 
flat, and consecrates many a stately mansion 
as well as the narrowest tenement ; but the 
true home must be in the > ac- 
cessible, it may be, from the city, but always 
owning certain indispensible and inalianable 

istics. The house that has not its 
own bit of land, its own possibilities in the 
way of garden or hard, even if that or- 
chard sum up as only one old apple-tree, 
has not full right to the title “ comfortable.” 
Buildi iations all over the country 


——— ing possible for even very 
a these associations are 
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that can be applied. 
In the ma- 


Female Complaints, "2%"% 


Jemale diseases the Extract can be used, 
Ree known, with the greatest benefit. 








: CAUTION. 
Pond’s Extract ihe ‘genuine “ts 
the words “ Pond’s Extract” 

trade-mark on 
wine, A ist on | " 
ay hay SE 
measure, 
Sold everywhere, Prices, 50c, $1, $1.75: 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT co., 


The genuine has 
the glass, and our pict ~ 
ure 
ding buff None other is 
da never sold in bulk, or by 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
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invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute 
Staff of Eighiccn Experienced and Skill- 
ful Physicians and Sargeons. 


ALL CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY.— 
Patients treated here or at their homes. Many 
treated at home, through correspondence, ag 
successfully as if here in person. Come and 
sce us, or send ten cents in stamps for our 
“ tavalids’ Guide-Book,”’ which gives all partic- 
ulars. Address: Won no's Disrensarny MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








The captain a kind- | 





| For “ worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated 
echool teachers, milliners, seamst roases, house- 
keepers, and overworked women generally, 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the best 
of all restorative tonics. It is not a “ Cure-all,” 
but admirably fulfills a singleness of purpose, 
being a most potent Specific for all those 
Chronic Weaknesses and Diseases peculiar to 
women, The treatment of many thousands 
of such cases, at the Invalids’ Hotel and Surg- 
ical Institute has afforded a large experience 
in adapting remedies for their cure, and 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 


ia the reauit of this wast experience. For 
internal cougestion, inflammation 
and ulceration, it is a Specific. It 
is a powerful general, as well as uterine, tonic 
and nervine, and imparts vivor and strength 
to the whole system. It cures weakness of 
stomach, indigestion, bleating, weak back, 
nervous prostration, exhaustion, debility and 
sleeplessness, in cither sex, Favorite Preserip- 
tion is sold by druggists under our positive 
guarantee, See wrapper around bottle. 


PRICE $1.00, t'ss.00. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce's larr 
Treatise on Diseases of Women (160 pages, 
paper-covered), Address, WORLD'S DIspEn- 
SARY MepicaAL Association, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y 





ur 
e eviets 
ANTI-BILIOUS and CATHARTIC. 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Bilious Headache, 
Dizziness, Constipa- 








TURKISH 


HAIR TONIC, 


A sure remedy for fallin 
hair, dandruff, headache an 
baldness. Tested by thou- 
sands. Many heads show 
new hair. See Dr. Osgood, 
3 Tremont Row. No lead 
orsulphur. First-class barbers using it. Druggists 
and Clifford & Co., Perfumers, School street, sell it. 
Goodwin, Carter, Weeks & Potter, general agents. 
M. RR. FLETCHER, ™ D., 

4 Hancock street, Boston. 


The New Black Grape 
‘“ EATON.” 


Hardy, Vigorous & Productive. 
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Bunches from 1 Pound to 30 Ounces. 
Awarded Two First-Class Certificates cf | 
Merit. 


JOHN B.MOORE&SON, 


CONCORD, MASS. 
may7-4t 


walking so unsteadily?” “He is reporter 
on the Daily Bugle.” 
if he had just joined the staff of Punch.” 


lar. Husband—Seven dollars! 
be crazy. All I pay for my collars is twenty- 
five cents. 
dog.—[Tid-Bits. 


your folks going, the coming summer, to the 
seashore or the country ?” es domes- 
tic—* Faix, mum, 
the back of the house, and lock the front 





Be not anxious for layer yt 

He who portions joy sorrow 
Knoweth what for thee is best ; 
And whate’er its skies may bring 


Thee of or eros J 
oa at his behest. 


Anxious thoughts can never yield thee 
Grace to bear nor faith to shield thee, 
Should the morrow trials bring ; 
But, if thou in patience wait, 
He will help thee in thy strait, 
Give thee song to sing. 


His is love that lasts forever, 
Faithfulness that faileth never! 
From thy mind forebodings cast ; 
And, to know what He will be, 
Should a morrow rise on thee, 
Read it from the past. 


When at last thy home thou nearest, 
And the gloom of death thou fearest, 
May be then to-morrow’s light, 

Given thee for faithful trust, 
Shall upon thy memory burst, 
Pluming thee for flight. 


When hath ceased all sin and sorrow, 
Where thy life hath no to-morrow, 
Sun, nor threatening cloud nor moon ; 
To the love thy past that planned, 
Mid the harps of heaven's band, 
Thine shall find a tune. 


—[The late Thomas Edmund Reynolds. 


—The world does not forgive us either our 
talents or our successes, nor our friendships, 
nor our iage, nor our future. The only 
thing which is foshed upon with indulgence 
is our death. 





Anecdotes 
mr Who is’ that young fellow who is 


“Humph! Looks as 


tr Wife—John, I want $7 for a dog col- 
You must 
Wife—Yes, John, but you're no 


GP inquisitive neighbor—“ Where are 


they’re going to move into 





dure.” 


tw Leader (of little German band)—* A 
few pennies, madam, for dot fine music.’ 
Woman (at a window)—“ Ain’t got nothin’ 
for you.” Leader (indignantly) — Vat’s dot? 
Ven you don’t give a few pennies, ve blay 
some more.” 


tA contemporary rises to say that the 
“best inter-state law is the law of supply and 
demand.” That is true in every particular 
— in regard to railroad passes. The 
supply never equalled the demand.—[Tope- 
ka Commonwealth. 





te Colonel,” said a well-known citizen, 
“I am sorry that they beat you for vestry- 
man the other day.” 

“IT didn’t make any effort to get the place,” 
the colonel replied. “In fact 1 told the boys 
the other day that I was out of politics.— | 
[Arkansaw Traveler. 


FORBES 
LITHOGRAP 


Manufacturing Co, 


{81 Devonshire Street 
Boston, . 


Lithographers, 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographer 


Metal & Glass Show Cari, 


A thorough and economic means of advertis 
rtising 


FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIzERs 
DIPLOMAS 


AGRICULTURAL PAIRS, 


J, & J. DOBSON, 





Carpet Mannfactargy 


For the next 30 days we shal 


offer special and attractive 
bargains in 


BODY BRUSSELS 


at from 95¢. to $125 per yard, 


TAPESTRY BRUSSEIS 


At from 65¢. to %0¢. per yar, 
“d 


EX, SUPER CARPETS 


BEST ALL WOOL 


At from 65¢. to 85e. per yard 


J & J DOGS 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON STREET, 


apr2-Steow BOSTON. 





teSmall man (furiously)—Who struck | 
my friend ? 

Large man (contemptuously)—I did, what | 
of it? 

Small man (timidly)—N’n’nothing! But 
—(struck with a bright idea) didn’t you hit| 
him a daisy paste!~(Harvard Lampoon. | 

ce And what kind of a man was your | 
husband ?” a weeping widow was asked. 

“ Well, I thought he was an angel before 
we were married, but I found I had made a} 
reat mistake. He was just the reverse. 

Sut he got religion before he died, and 


Send Stamp for sample 
Pa 


—_—_. 


Sheathing Paper, All Kinds, Low Prices 


WE ARE SELLING ROOFING 
$2.00 PER 100 SQ. FCET, 
ND, PAINT AND ROOFING CO, 


143 DUANE 4T.NEW VORM CITY 


Mention this 
per. 
may21-4torm 





guess he’s an angel now. ‘That's some con- | 
solation.” | 


te Capitalist (just rescued from the | 
water)—‘“ Well, mister, I'm much ‘liged to} 
be for hauling me out of the water, an’ here's 
a dollar an’ forty cents for ye—all the change 
I’ve got about “me now.” “Oh, no; keep 
your money! I wouldn't think of robbing 
you.” “Not tall! not ‘tall! "Twould have 
been lost anyhow, if ye hadn’t rescued me.” 

te Somebody were readin’ out uv the 
newspaper whar dey done m« k a law stoppin’ 
of free passes on de railroad. Now you reck- | 
ermember dat de mule road arfter dey done 
kill my husban’ gin me a free pass 8’ long ez 
I wasa widder. Ef dat de way dey gwine| 
do, taken uv folks passes away, I gwine git 
married agin ef you hear my racket.”—(Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


a | 


inson: “What an extremely candid person 
Mrs. Higgins is. See how she exposed those 
Simpkinses and Wilkinses !” 
Mrs. Jones: “ Yes, and if youcould have 
heard what she said about you yesterday 2 
Mrs. Robinson: “ About me!” 
Mrs. Joner: ‘“ About you.” 
Mrs. Robinson: “ Well, I never! The 
idea of her talking about me. I won't be- 
lieve another word she says.” 


Ee Wife- What do you think of the new 
girl, John? 

Husband—Was that her that just let me | 
in? 

W.—Yes. 

H.—Well, she’s just a daisy. 

W. (icily)—think so ? 

H. (enthusiastically)—Think so? Why, 
she has a complexion like a moss rose, and 
eyes like—like—I don’t know what. And 
her teeth are splendid, too. 

Next day when John went home to dinner, 
he was let in by a girl with a complexion like | 








polished ebony, eyes as large as saucers and | 
teeth like two rows of piano keys. 





ESTAB 


SS SE 
Applied by our new 


WATER PROOF, ‘22% 


tm ‘4 the time and 4 the labor of any other war Does not 
rust nor rattle. [tis an Economical and DIRADLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls, Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper 4 
better than (i! Cloths. 0 7° Cataloguc and Kamplcs Free 
W.H.FAY & CO.CAMDEN,N. 
8T. LOUIS. MINNEAPOLIS OMAHS 
apré—zt omitjuly&aug. 


CHEAP 
STRONG 


WORTH LEY'S Livery. Hore 
Car, and Privale Stabte fitting» 
are now in general use. Send for Cats 
logue of MANGERS, STALL GUTTERS 
SAFETY SCUTILES, GUARDS, &e.& 

BROAD GUAGE IRON WORKS 


decl§ 52t 53 Elm Street. Boston 


Beat ears 
THE FAMOUS }{ O P 
PLASTERS 


Clean, fragrant, curative and highly medicinal, 


ps, Balsams, Extracts 


ter ir Mave a DirreReNcE.—Mrs. Rob-| ~ 





ening. 
‘thousands. Mailed for pric 
Hep Plaster Company, 


The best plaster on earth is th 
by proprietors, 
Boston, Mam 





PLASTER ©O., signature on every plaster. 
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SPRING ROLLEI 
= Yon a 


This Balance consists of an arbor extending 
the full width of the window; around it is 
wound a steel spring that offsets the weight of 
the sash; metallic bands are used to connect 
the sash with the balance. 

As applied to New Frames. 


Superior to weights and cords in every re 
spect, for any weight of sash or door. Can be 
easily applied to windows in ready built houses 
without disturbing the casings or plastering, 
by any carpenter or mechanic. 

Ae plied to Old Frames. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


THE ORMSBY. 


ORMSBY SASH BALANCE COMPANY, 


———/ 
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can go hand in hand. 
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$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE'’S ELIXIB 
FOR MAN AND LEAS! 


ne ing? 
For colic, «pay'®" 
a, cont 
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case,and will g@® 
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GEO. 
PROPRIETO! 


Terms—$2.50 per annnm In ad 
got paidin advance. Postage Fr 
Fiv& CEeNTs. 

am No paper discontinued exce 
the publishers. until all arrearages 

ae The VLovGcumAn offers g 
advertisers. Its circulation is lar 
most active and intelligent portion 
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